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“THE SONG OF THE LARK” 


By Jutes A. Breton 


E>) 


MODEST POSSESSIONS 


JOHN RUSKIN 


" HE law was, that I should find my own amusement. No toys of any 
T kind were at first allowed; and the pity of my Croydon aunt for 

my monastic poverty in this respect was boundless. On one of 
my birthdays, thinking to overcome my mother’s resolution by splendor 
of temptation, she bought the most radiant Punch and Judy she could 
find in all the Soho bazaar—as big as a real Punch and Judy, all dressed 
in scarlet and gold, and that would dance, tied to the leg of a chair. | 
must have been greatly impressed, for I remember well the look of the two 
figures, as my aunt herself exhibited their virtues. My mother was obliged 
to accept them; but afterwards quietly told me it was not right that I 
should have them; and I never saw them again. 


Nor did I painfully wish, what I was never permitted for an instant to 
hope, or even imagine, the possession of such things as one saw in toyshops. 
I had a bunch of keys to play with, as long as I was capable only of pleasure 
in what glittered and jingled; as I grew older, I had a cart, and a ball; 
and when I was five or six years old, two boxes of well-cut wooden bricks. 
With these modest, but, I still think, entirely sufficient possessions, and 
being always summarily whipped if I cried, did not do as I was bid, or 
tumbled on the stairs, I soon attained serene and secure methods of life 
and motion; and could pass my days contentedly in tracing the squares 
and comparing the colors of my carpet; examining the knots in the wood 
of the floor, or counting the bricks in the opposite houses; with rapturous 
intervals of excitement during the filling of the water cart, through its 
leathern pipe, from the dripping iron post at the pavement edge; or the 
still more admirable proceedings of the turncock, when he turned and 
turned till a fountain sprang up in the middle of the street. But the car- 
pet, and what patterns I could find in bed covers, dresses, or wall papers 
to be examined, were my chief resources.” 
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The Householder 


By Nancy Byrp TuRNER 


There was a lark in Devonshire, 
He waked one day at dawn 
And found a yellow clover 
With bright dew brimming over 
Upon his little lawn. 


The dew was clear as honey; 
"Twas more than heart could bear. 
With all his breast a-tumult 

He sealed a far-flung stair— 

Up, story after story, 

With “Glory, glory, glory!” 

To gain a golden turret 

High up the crystal air; 


So glad his alleluias 

That drowsy farmer folk 

Slow blinking in the mist beneath 
Half-dreamed an angel spoke; 

So loud his jubilates 

That all the folk of heaven 

Heard how a tuft of meadow grass 
Was shining down in Devon. 


“ar, sweet and solitary, 

Rejoicing, lost and fair, 

He leaned from latticed sunlight 
And turned one pure note slowly, 
Then, dropping down the circled stair 
Of amethyst and amber air, 

Came crying, “‘Holy, holy!” 

Still telling all the wondrous worth, 
The marvel, over and over, 

Of one square foot of April earth 
And one new April clover. 


Copyright, 1924, Perry Mason Company 
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Children, History and 


famous floating university 
around the world. Every 
morning, when the captain 
took his daily constitutional, 
striding up and down thelength 
of the promenade deck, young 
Madison paced beside him. 
What do you think they talked 
about? History! It’s some- 
thing children find fascinating 
and haveahealthy appetite for. 
If we may believe the critics 
who are writing books upon our 
public schools, the taste for his- 
tory is blunted and destroyed 
as soon as a youngster gets 
well into it. This is a pity. 
The history appetite is strong 
as soon as the youngster dis- 
covers the unreality of Santa 
Claus and of,the people in the 
other baby stories. He wants 
to know about realfolks. Post- 
men and policemen, street- 
car conductors and the men 
who are doing something big 
are his choice. It follows that 
a history that has personality, 
movement, adventure and 
progress in it will catch the 
fancy of the boy and girl of ten 
years old and over if it is told 
with animation and in the 
language of good, everyday 
conversation. To hear this 
big man and small boy talk 
history appeared to Dad the 
funniest thing he had encoun- 
tered on the voyage. The 
Captain, like most Nether- 
landers, is a reader and a ready 
conversationalist. He has a 
daughter who teaches. 


v4 he. on a business trip to Rotterdam, on 
aw) the Holland American line of steamers. 


Lieuwen of Kd New Amsterdam, he who took the 


the Cheery View 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


Wiliam McAndrew, Associate 
Superintendent of the New York 
Public Schools from 1914 to 1924, 
and Superintendent of the Chicago 
Public Schools from 1924 to 1928, 
has taken time from a vacation in 
Europe to write for us this paper on 
one of the most discussed subjects of 
the course of study. More than 
method in history, Mr. McAndrew 
unfolds for us the whole panorama 
of teaching; the “‘overtones’’ that are 
sounded by the understanding teacher 
for making history a picture of 
humanity in action and a design for 
character building. 

Ina world struggling to find a new 
internationalism, ‘‘Children, His- 
tory and the Cheery View”’ brings us 
hope and assurance. 


It was fun for him to tell again of the tribe who 
came to the mud flat of the Rhine and by means of 
dikes and ditches changed it into a lovely land. 
What tickled him most was the way young 
Madison plied him with questions as to William 
of Orange and William of England, until Captain 


Lieuwen came down to mod- 
ern days and the work of 
Caland who engineered the 
Maas waterway and so made 
Rotterdam the second busiest 
port in the world. 

Mr. Madison told me that he 
and his boy were scarcely on 
the wharf before the youngster 
wanted to board a tramcar 
marked Delfshaven. 

“Why do we want to go 
there?”’ 

“Because that’s where the 
Pilgrim Fathers got aboard 
the Mayflower and sailed for 
America. It’s only ten min- 
utes from here. We came 
right by it coming up the 
river.’ 

Madison’s offspring is an 
average boy. All of us at his 
age had interest in history. 
I remember that Willie Kish- 
lar and I planned for months 
to get to see the block house 
on Bois Blane Island below 
Detroit. On one great day 
we had the necessary two 
dollars apiece. We rode our 
bicycles from Detroit down 
the river to Gibraltar. We 
found the farmer who took 
parties in his sailboat. We 
parked our wheels in his 
machine shed, and, bless his 
generous heart, we were taken 
to the island for fifty cents 
each, instead of a dollar, 
because we were boys and 
making an expedition in the 
interest of history. I have 
yet the bullet that I dug out 


v WAS talking with a man from Madison an 
| 
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of the pine timber of the block house and kept as 
a relic of the War of 1812. It was twenty years 
later that I learned that all the bullets in the 
ancient wooden fort were shot into it by the 
Detroit Schutzenkorps who used to charter a 
steamboat once every summer, load it with 
pretzels, wives, sweethearts, and beer, and spend 
the whole day on Bois Blane, ending the happy 
picnic by firing a volley into the block house for 
next season’s visitors to dig out and carry away as 
souvenirs of the War of 1812. 

It seems to me the Madison boy must have 
been well taught in school. History is handled 
differently now from what it was when I got my 
daily doses of it. A lovely lady, who might 
almost as well have been a beautiful standard 
scale gave us ‘‘the next chapter” every day. We 
took our books, scowled hard, and read the 
chapter over and over, whispering it to ourselves, 
not to one another, and, a little while after, we 
repeated to her such a piece of it as was our turn 
to give. She weighed our words in comparison 
with those of Mr. Swinton, the author of them, 
and put in her book an estimate of their percent- 
age of full measure. When we were slow in our 
march down the highway of time our lady said, 
“and after that the army marched as well as it 
could to Valley Forge, did it not?”’ ‘To which we 
gave ready assent. By similar steps, if the time 
was fleeting, our guide got us through the chapter. 
The good teacher ‘covered the lesson” and by 
the end of the term covered the book. Not we. 
We were historical bankrupts. When settling 
day came (examination) they gave us a liberal 
discount of 40% and let us pass on a mark of 60. 
This old absurdity, persisting even into the time 
when the boast of a hundred per cent American- 
ism became the vogue, continued to be the 
practice of schools, developing 60% Americans 
as to the reliability of arithmetic, 60% Americans 
in the accuracy of spelling, 60% Americans in 
everything the school recorded. So thorough was 
the school in creating the acceptance of partial 
payments of all our duties that 60% became ‘‘the 
gentlieman’s mark’”’ in the universities to which 
we half-baked scholars were, in the fullness of 
time, promoted. Our schools educated us to 
the knowledge and desire of merely getting by, 
in jumping the lowest hurdle. 

The man who, of those I know, made the most 
efficient protest against this immorality is Henry 
Morrison, once head of the school system of New 
Hampshire and now professor of education in 
the University of Chicago. As I grasp his doc- 
trine it is this. To train children in school to 


accept satisfaction in things a little better than 
half done, is to handicap them for years after 
they leave and to degrade our national life, woe- 
fully indeed. Children must be given what they 
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School must enable them to master 
Instead of a mass of matter, important and 
less so, history, like every other school subject, 


can master. 
it. 


must be conceived in “mastery units.”” What you 
might call the overtones of history, or the aroma 
of it, or the ornamentation, or the incidentals are 
to be recognized. But they needn’t be stressed. 
These are the romance, the adventure, the 
incidents, the color, the beauty, the charm. 
When history-study is properly managed these 
will be present in abundance. They will not 
need to be made the basis of a test. For instance, 
the French and Indian War is an essential chapter 
in our history. With a clear, big map the teacher 
leads you in the wake of La Salle and the explorers 
up the St. Lawrence, around to the foot of Lake 
Michigan, where a short portage over a level bit 
of land enables them to float their boats down the 
Des Plaines and Illinois into the Mississippi and 
then away up the Ohio to where two streams unite 
to make it. Whoever controlled the waterways 
in those days before the railroads, would hold all 
the territory. How shall the French protect these 
rivers? By forts, of course, on these commanding 
heights, up yonder on the St. Lawrence you build 
Quebec. On this ground where the rivers come 
together you build, to protect your territory from 
the thirteen colonies of your enemy country east 
of the mountains, Fort Du Quesne. Then comes 
the struggle for possession of these strongholds. 
Come Wolfe and Montcalm, Braddock and 
Washington. The story is told with spirit, with 
movement and pictorial detail; the reciting of 
Gray’s Elegy in the darkness as Wolfe’s boat 
creeps up the river, the conversation of the young 
Washington with the confident Braddock who 
knows so much, and so forth. The ‘overtones’ 
of the whole epic -will differ for different children. 
This boy’s father was in a war. The youngster 
gets the military details of the French and Indian 
story with amazing completeness. ‘This girl has a 
love of outdoor scenes; her coloring of the 
French and Indian War is different from his. 
Each child has absorption of different particulars 
in different degrees. You need not bother much 
with the incidents, they’ll take care of themselves. 
But, in the present-day procedure in schools, the 
teacher will have decided in her own mind what 
the key points are. Her ‘mastery units” may 
be as few as these: the waterways; the two forts; 
the war cost a lot of money (never mind how 
much; it would seem little enough now) and it 
trained Americans in military experience. That 
makes four mastery units. Everybody must 
get and hold those. Everyone will have them in 
common. With them understood and empha- 
sized, you can tell a good story of the war. It 
will be different from my story; it ought to be. 
But it will be perfect in this regard, that it will 
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fit into the previous history of America and will 
lead up to the next great event, the Revolution. 
What we used to do was give the children a 
book. Init was a large mass of fact and incident. 
Each day’s piece was gone over without adequate 
reference to anything else. As Mary Kelty says, 
what you had was a handful of separate beads. 
They slipped through your fingers. If you could 
hang on to sixty out of a hundred until the final 
examination, the school would mark you ‘“‘passed’’ 
in history. What does the teacher now do with 
these beads? She strings ’em. Having men- 
tioned Miss Kelty, let me take her as the type of 
the modern teacher of history. 

Gentle reader, may I present Miss Mary G. 
Kelty, supervisor of the social studies in the 
training department of the State Teachers College, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin? Miss Kelty has been in the 
front row of the marchers into the promised land 
of “The Learning that Lasts’ for several years. 
Now, Miss Kelty will tell you, unless American 
history is grasped as a continuous, ‘‘belonging 
together,’ developing, moving idea it hasn’t 
‘been taught. The spotting of the units, the ideas 
to tie to, the essentials, is the chief feature of 
present-day teaching of history. As each unit 
has been elaborated the next one is bulletined on 
the blackboard or on a chart. As you build this 
house or construct this road, or see this tree grow, 
you have in front of you the parts belonging to the 
days before. With the whole of American history 
organized into essentials for the particular school 
grade to be benefited by it, the detail of treating 
the different units is no hit-or-miss affair, but a 
matter of more importance than the manner of 
holding a billiard cue or swinging a golf club. 
Your history teacher who knows her business, 
before she assigns any lesson, finds out what the 
children know about the new unit, so as not to 
waste their time and bore them by repeating 
what they know already. This preliminary 
questioning warms the curiosity regarding what is 
tocome. If you like scientific terms, you will be 
glad to know that the wise ones call this the pre-test. 
The psychologists call it the stimulus of the learn- 
ing cycle, which sounds very much more profes- 
sional. Thencomesthemainshow. The teacher 
tells the story. Nobody, now, is turned loose in a 
book to flounder among new words. You are 
told a story. It sketches in bold and picturesque 
outline the main features of, say, the troubles 
following the War for Independence, in those 
days when the Union seemed going to pieces. 
With animation, with brevity, with the children 
close to her as they want to be when a good 
story-teller is under way, the teacher covers the 
main essentials of the phase in hand. It is a 
bird’s-eye view. It is whole. It is followed 
immediately by a test of three or four of the points 


covered. It is short; it is of a sort we never had 
in the old days. It is so made that you cannot 
wander away, writing a lot of useless words. You 
put a mark opposite the true statement and leave 
the false alone. Here is one such test as is put 
before the children after the story is told. Check 
three right answers. 


“The government in the confederation of 
thirteen states could not 
make men join the army. 
govern the commerce between the 
states.” 


You have to think to do this; you need to have 
attended to the story when it was told. 

There will be three or four sets like this covering 
the period studied. 

The papers are collected and everybody’s work 
is put on the score card. 

You were right in points I, III, [V, wrong in IT. 

I was right in all of them. 

John missed point IV, and so on. : 

Our lady records the successes and failures and 
gives us back the question papers. Those of us 
who were right in everything go immediately to 
the reading which I shall explain in a minute. 
Those of you who were wrong are a ‘“‘reteaching 
group.” ‘To you, Miss Teacher tells again that 
part of the story which failed to get across and 
tests again. This is the ‘“mastery’’ process. 
To see it in operation you would marvel at the 
complete success of it in what seems to you a 
remarkably brief period. 

The reading of which I spoke, to which the 
children who missed nothing are assigned, is the 
pertinent part of a history textbook. ‘There are 
several sets of these; some very easy ones for the 
slow. readers, some for the average readers and 
some for the best readers. You are all now 
making your own the whole story, built on the 
details the teacher gave you in the “‘presentation.” 
You have pictures, conversation and questions 
asked by the children. Next day you have the 
“organization” of all this material. By discussion 
and reciting you get it into a coherent sequence, 
yourself and your fellows learning how to talk 
connectedly with clear expression and an increased 
working vocabulary. It sounds _ elaborate, 
doesn’t it? Itis. The important thing about it 
is, it works. The complex training given with 
such pains to a football team setting out to win 
victories; the-care taken by a boy to make a 
working radio set, have been taken over by 
teachers after a series of long and patiently tested 
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experiments aimed to find what way of teaching 
is most successful with young children. 

You mustn’t be prejudiced by any technical 
terms I have used in describing the modern usage. 
The children don’t hear them. They hear a 
teacher tell something that is true. They know 
they are going to be given the game of throwing 
their rings of thought over the right pegs. They 
know they are going to learn from books what the 
grown-ups know. They see coming as soon as 
they are ready the fun of quizzing one another 
on things that matter. They are to draw their 
own pictures to illustrate a history book; they 
are to make and act plays in which big men will 
live and speak. There’s plenty of fun in it. 
What used to be much of a bore is a delight. 
And running along through it is the consistent 
stringing of the beads upon the thread of time so 
that the life-story of our people hangs together. 

Even with a method worked out so carefully 
to stop the leaks of the old-time teaching, even 
with the remarkable awakening of interest by 
drill-games, by pictures, by dramas made while 
you wait, by orations of Hamilton and Jefferson 
and Clay, uttering thoughts they probably had, 
in words they never would use, what’s the good 
of making so much of history? ‘The answers are 
many. There is that traditional belief that the 
people of a nation ought to know its past. That 
is hardly reason enough. Most of the families 
that prate of their origins are insufferably bore- 
some. But when you see a father like old Colonel 
Bainbridge telling his sons the generous, chival- 
rous, courageous deeds of their forebears and 
reminding them they have a family name and 
honor to maintain, you respect that kind of his- 
tory, never a vehicle of boasting or conceit. It is 
some spirit of that kind that is pushing the treat- 
ment of this study into a nearer approach to 
excellence. 

We need it. A nation that solemnly got to- 
gether and pledged itself to the equal rights of 
every common man to justice and happiness, 
that swore to perform the duties that are those of 
generosity, unselfishness, benevolence and public, 
not private, welfare, and has in a short hundred 
and fifty years come no farther than to regard the 
graft and self-glorification of its servants as an 
amusing vaudeville, needs something more inspir- 
ing than the cynicism of our popular novelists and 
playwrights. Are Horace Bridges, Walter Lipp- 
man, George Coe, and the hundreds of those who 
give expression to their thoughts about our present 
state correct in asserting that there is a growing 
skepticism of the worth of the common man? Is 
it becoming popular to sneer at democracy? 
Was the idealism of the Fourteen Points too high 
for Americans? It is surprising to find the French 


and the German and the English ministries of 
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education putting into every school the teaching 
of history that shall ‘‘recognize and praise the 
excellences of other nations.” It is something of a 
shock to hear the schoolmasters in the Transvaal 
teaching their children the nobility of Woodrow 
Wilson. It is startling to read in the courses of 
study of a score of countries’ provision for inspiring 
youth with allegiance to the League of Nations 
and the idea of peace throughout the world. 
Where will our youngsters be in the ranks of 
progress when these foreign lads grow up? 

These are considerations that have brought 
together more and more American teachers work- 
ing ahead in what they call the “‘social studies,” a 
new name for the new history, the new geography, 
the new civics. These people wish us to recall 
that Washington, Franklin, Madison and Jeffer- 
son, and most of the lesser lights in the galaxy of 
stars that shone in the early morning of our his- 
tory, proposed to transfer education from private 
auspices and make it a charge on all people, 
whether parents or childless. They proposed 
education for a large, new intent, not ornament, 
not personal success, not any old selfish purpose, 
but, as they said, to ingrain the ideals of the 
Republic into the hearts of its coming governors. 
It was Jefferson whose words most pointedly 
express the common idea of the Founders; that 
history should imbue each youth with an intent 
to make his part of the world go on right. 

There is, in large spots, in New York, in 
Chicago, in Philadelphia, a sick or lazy sentiment 
among intelligent and honest people which gives 
voice in a repeated sigh and saying that decent 
folk are hopeless. None of this pessimism comes 
from childhood. There you have in all the fresh- 
ness of the golden age the faith in chivalry, honor, 
and the onward march of the world. Where do 
they get it? Not from their parents? Call 
this spirit what you will, your definition of it 
fits my word, divine. The adult world has gone 
stale except in one set, the teachers. Over and 
again you may hear the unanimous verdict of 
these brightest of our workers for the general 
welfare, these school people, that our children are 
the real hope of the world. 

It is our teachers who are spreading the truth 
that we are ashamed of war and must make it 
outlaw among nations. It is our teachers who are 
putting their own honest belief into the hearts of 
their children; that the spirit which moved the 
big men of the nation is big, and American, and 
must be kept alive. The toddling kindergartners 
of every racial strain see good, and good abun- 
dantly, in Washington and Lincoln and Wilson. 
In many a school the childish voices repeat, ‘“‘and 
God bless the president of the United States.” 
As soon as the fairy-tale period is lived through, 
these youths are taught what the makers of Amer- 
(Continued on page 59) 
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When the Circus 
Comes to School 


By CarLotta ALEXANDER, The Out-of-Door School, Sarasota, Florida 


GAD|T the Out-of-Door School there are fifteen 

(¥\i.| different kinds of animals, and a group 
(-%| of eager children working and playing 
Ace&| daily with them. The news comes that 
the Ringling-Barnum-Bailey Circus has 
moved the winter quarters of its animals, ele- 
phants, tigers, bears, rhinoceros, camels, to 
within a few miles of our school. There breaks 
forth a clamor of questions in the classroom. 
“When can we see the animals?” “We must 
go and observe them. All of our observation 
lessons are now on animals.” ‘“‘When may we 

The center of interest for the year had been 
“The Need for Work.” Following the Decroly 
method we had studied first the “Child, Him- 
self’ and were considering ‘‘The Child and Ani- 
mals.”” What the animal does for himself. 
What he does for man. What man does for 
the animal. Reading, history, arithmetic, art, 
as far as possible all subjects, were being asso- 
ciated with this thought. Wonderful luck that 


the field of observation could be enlarged from 
the children’s own animals to those from all 
parts of the world! 


Visits were arranged for small groups of six 
or ten children, at least three visits for every 
child. The art director and the class teacher 
went with each group. The children sketched 
the animals; discussed with their keepers where 
they came from, what food they ate and how 
much, their strength and training, and their 
habits in captivity. Gradually out of the visits 
and the subsequent class discussions a class 
would decide on some special phase of the study 
in keeping with their program. At _ the 
bimonthly assemblies each class was expected 
to report on their special topic. 

The first and second groups were interested 
mainly in the animal itself, and this interest 
found expression through the medium of clay, 
paint and story-telling. There was hardly an 
hour of the day when some child could not be 
found busily modeling or working away at the 
easel, and soon one wall was covered with large 
pictures of lions, tigers and bears, while clay 
alligators with gaping jaws and elephants with 
snakelike trunks took up “winter-quarters’ on 
a table in one corner of the room. Stories of 
their trips to the circus grounds and descriptions 
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SKETCHING FROM LIFE, THE BEST DRAWINGS TO BE MOUNTED 
IN SCHOOL 


of the animals furnished abundant and _ inter- 
esting material for reading and spelling lessons. 
Arithmetic, too, developed naturally from the 
project and it proved a much more living sub- 
ject when taught in this way. It was easy to 
see that six monkeys in one cage and three 
in another made nine monkeys all together. 
Again, if one seal ate seven fish it was a self- 
evident proposition that two would eat fourteen 
fish, for the children counted them as they dis- 
appeared down the throats of the hungry seals 
at the four o’clock supper hour. 

The children of the third and fourth groups 
found their imaginations kindled by learning 
that many of the animals came from lands of 
which they knew little, and immediately a plan 
was formulated to study the geography of the 
circus. The principal animals were listed and 
reference books consulted in order to discover 
their native habitat. Then a large map of the 
world was drawn and the countries studied in 
connection with their animal life. Sketches of 
various animals were made when the children 
visited the circus grounds and the best of these 
were mounted on the map. It was interesting 
to find out how men captured wild animals and 
then write imaginary tales about a lion hunt or 
an adventure with a rhinoceros. It was also a 
treat to find a good animal story and learn to 


read it well enough to tell it to the 
class at the free period. Thus a 
stimulus was given to our oral read- 
ing as well as to composition. Much 
geography was brought in by tracing 
the railway and steamship routes by 
which the animals were shipped, while 
association lessons called for fine bits 
of literature, as Blake’s ‘“‘The Tiger,” 
Kipling’s “The Seal’s Lullaby,” 
“How the Elephant Got His Trunk” 
and others. 

Naturally the study of present- 
day animals would lead some thought- 
ful youngster to ask about prehistoric 
animals, and it happened that this 
lead came from a little boy in the 
fifth group. It was the match which 
lighted the fuse of their interest and 
immediately the whole class began 
the journey back over millions of 
years to the beginning of life. Step 
by step they traced the development 
of animals, very simply but quite 
thoroughly, looking up references, 
drawing pictures, writing stories, 
throwing themselves so whole-heart- 
edly into the study that they found 
it hard to give up time for sports. 
The abundant sea life around us 
helped them to visualize what they read, so that 
they produced really remarkable pictures of life in 
prehistoric days. Besides these tangible results, 
there was something else which grew out of the 
study in this group. It was a feeling for time 
in great cycles and not in periods of days and 
years. Their horizon was not limited by earth 
and sky, but led on into space giving a breadth 
of vision which children could not have attained 
in any other way. 

The sixth-group boys and girls were studying 
Greek and Roman history and it seemed but 
a short step from the Circus Maximus with its 
chariot races to the circus of today with its five 
rings and many forms of amusements. And 
how natural that the elephants, swinging from 
side to side in the circus tents, chained and 
apparently useless except to attract the crowds, 
should bring to mind these animals as they 
crossed the Alps with Hannibal, terrifying the 
native tribes as they came crashing through the 
narrow mountain defiles. Pictures were made, 
stories written and heated orations delivered on 
the relative value to civilization of Rome and 
Carthage. 

The prominent part played by animals in 
Greek myths led to the making of a book of 
linoleum cuts called ‘Animals in Myth.”” Each 
child chose his favorite story and then made his 
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original cut. There was Ulysses escaping from 
the cave of Polyphemus tied under the ram; 
the horses of Apollo were shown with arching 
neck and flying mane dashing across the sky; 
Pan, the satyr, with legs of a goat, blew softly 
on his pipes as he sat beside the stream, and 
many others gave in pictured form the myths 
which the children had chosen. Original poems 
accompanied the illustrations so that the book, 
when completed, was a summary of the children’s 
knowledge of Greek mythology and their ability 
in art and composition. 

In the eighth group there happened to be a 
large proportion of boys who particularly loved 
horses, so it was quite natural for the circus with 
its many horses, from tiny Shetland ponies to 
huge Percherons, to stir their boyish hearts to 
find out all they could about these animals. 
Fortunately, their history followed early days 
of America, so there was a fine chance for cor- 
relation. Beginning with the lordly Spaniards 
who brought their war horses to the new country 
‘which they were settling, the children could 
trace the importance of the horse in the develop- 
ment of America. The tough little Indian ponies, 
dragging the tepee poles from one camp to 
another, veritable drudges today and war steeds 
tomorrow as their masters dashed, yelling, to 
attack the white men. The hundreds of patient 
horses crossing the Great Plains carrying the 
hardy Pioneers to the unexplored Land of 
Promise; the swift ‘‘Pony Express” who made, 
with his master, the dangerous: journeys from 
one backwoods community to another, carrying 
the latest important news; the plodding nags 
drawing barges along the rivers, making pos- 
sible a cheaper means of transportation to the 


THERE WAS EXCELLENT CORRELATION WITH HISTORY 


early settlers. There they pass, a long line of 
horses: stretching over thousands of miles of 
space and hundreds of years of time, helping 
to expand our boundaries, to add to our pleasure 
and comfort. The children, as they studied, 
saw the great drama and they reproduced it 
by means of beautiful zine etchings, wood-block 
cuts, poems and compositions. They found 
pleasure in looking up stories of famous horses; 
“Roland who saved Ghent from her fate,’ 
Robert E. Lee’s “Traveler,” Sheridan’s horse 
who helped to turn the tide of battle by bringing 
his master from ‘‘Winchester, twenty miles 
away” and many others. 

For the oldest group of children in school the 
statistics of the circus seemed a fertile field, so 
they started bravely in to collect all the data 
possible. A. large circus is, in reality, a small 
town with its many employees and animals, 
and the compilation of this material was quite 
an undertaking, calling for many visits to the 
circus. The heads of the various departments 
became interested in the children’s study and 
helped in every possible way. Through their 
kindness, the class was able to learn of the vari- 
ous cities in which performances were given, 
the number of miles traveled during a season, 
the cost of transportation for a whole circus 
train, the amounts and the cost per day of feed- 
ing the animals. They were much impressed 
with the efficiency displayed in circus manage- 
ment, and the lessons in civics which they learned 
in’ this way were more valuable than any from 
a book. Mathematics, too, become more vital 
for they actually gathered the material which 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN AID DIPHTHERIA CAMPAIGN. THIS IS PART OF A CITY-WIDE CAMPAIGN CONDUCTED 
ANNUALLY BY THE NEW YORK CITY DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


Introducing the School Nurse 


By KATHERINE M. VoLkK, R.N. 


Si|HE average individual may not know 
si that the school nurse is a public-health 
N| agent, responsible to the health officer 
of her community for reporting to him, 
or through the various channels that 
may be necessary to reach him, all contagious 
diseases that come to her attention. During 
epidemics her duties of detecting symptoms 
and excluding cases from the schoolroom are 
redoubled. Her vigilance is depended upon by 
physicians and school authorities. The school 
nurse co-operates with the parents in the home, 
with the teacher in the schoolroom and many 
agencies such as hospital clinics, social-welfare 
agencies, attendance officers and juvenile delin- 
quency officers. Her interests are many and 
her days are full of constructive measures that 
are necessarily slow due to their character. 
She is not able to present to the public a finished 
piece of prescribed work such as the classroom 
teacher does at the end of a school term, but 
the beaming smiles of her charges as they meet 
her on the street, in the church or playground 
are sufficient recognition and reward for indi- 
vidual attention given to Johnny or Jenny. 


We who serve the public schools are graduate 
nurses, registered in the state in which we are 
employed, and usually required to have extra 
preparation for the specialized line of work that 
we have taken up. Each city has a different 
system that calls for its own program of work 
but usually the school nurse assumes a sort of 
foster-mother position to the individual child 
and that of guardian in general of the com- 
munity’s health. 

All children who have been absent from school 
because of illness are re-admitted through the 
nurse’s office with her signature affixed to the 
letter brought from home. This enables her 
to look for any symptom of coming contagion, 
signs of a communicable disease, or just the 
general condition of the child in regard to fitness 
for the day’s work. In many cases. the pupil 
is given a note to the physical-education teacher 
requesting that the child be excused from these 
classes for a day or more as seems best. The 
knowledge that a child has been absent from 
school for illness gives the nurse her chance for 
special observation of that child and his class- 
room. 


DIPHTHERIA 
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Absentees of three days or more 
are reported to her on a form that 
has been filled out by the teacher, 
giving the name and address of the 
child, the grade and the number of 
daysabsent. Theschool nurse starts 
out in the afternoon, or whatever 
part of the day she has scheduled for 
home visits, to investigate the calise 
of absence. If the child is at home 
he usually welcomes the visit and 
introduces the visitor to his mother. 
This immediately makes a bond 
between the school and the home, 
the child having previously seen the 
nurse and made her acquaintance. 
In case the child is not at home, the 
nurse has the slip from the teacher 
with the absentee’s name on it and 
other data which serves as an intro- 
duction. There are few homes where 
the school nurse is not cordially re- 
ceived, and these are the ones where 
‘she is likely to be needed most, 
homes where concentrated effort 
must be made to establish a better 
understanding between parents and 
the school. A sympathetic inquiry 
about Mary or Willie usually opens 
the door and also brings honest infor- 
mation concerning the absence. If 
the nurse is the only health vis- 
itor, or counselor as she is called in 
the Long Beach, California, schools, 
she advises the mother regarding the care of the 
sick child and the proper time for returning to 
school. In case of contagion she reports the case 
to the health office from which an officer is sent 
to make a diagnosis. 

It would be an ideal situation if all the public 
schools could afford a home visitor of some kind 
to report on child-welfare conditions existing 
before some cause makes a visit necessary. I 
am often confronted with the problem of the 
child in the broken home, where perhaps a girl 
in her teens is trying to keep house for a mother- 
less family and carry on her school work too. 
Many cases were continually found where a 
mother is working away from home and her boy 
of adolescent age playing truant. Leon, aged 
nine, was reported absent from school. The 
nurse with her card of information proceeded 
to the given address and found Leon in a cheap 
rooming house runby aman. The boy, wadded 
up with a quilt, lay on a bed that had neither 
sheets nor pillow slips on it, and he had measles. 
Father and mother had separated and this 
child was given into the custody of the father 
who was a janitor; he earned enough so that 


A CAREFUL RECORD IS KEPT OF THE WEIGHT OF EACH PUPIL. 
BEGINNING WITH THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL AND FOLLOWED 
UP UNTIL VACATION COMES AROUND AGAIN 


Bellevue-Yorkville Health Center, New York. 


he was not a social-welfare case, but could not 
maintain a home for the child. A report to 
the school of the cause of absence was made, 
with special mention of the boy’s plight to the 
teacher, and a personal appeal for kindness on 
the part of the children. While the duties of 
the nurse did not call for daily visits, she man- 
aged to appear on the scene without fail each day 
until conditions improved. 

Home visits to parents for the purpose of 
getting needed correction done to the child who 
has been found to have a defect of vision, throat, 
teeth, hearing or otherwise, requires more diplo- 
macy and careful explanation than in the cases 
of truancy or illness. Often it is necessary to 
call several times and learn what progress, if 
any, has been made. As soon as the child has 
had a physical examination, a record is filed and 
any defect is noted on a form that is sent to the 
parents by the child. The signature of the 
health counselor and the principal of the school 
accompanies the statement of the defect found 
and a suggestion that attention be paid to this 
matter. The responses vary with the financial 
condition of the home as well as the mental 
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HANDWORK FROM KINDERGARTEN THROUGH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
CORRELATES SCHOOL SUBJECTS WITH HEALTH TEACHING 


Bellevue-Yorkville Health Center, New York. 


attitude of the parents. On the whole, home 
reactions have been satisfactory and the results 
justify the effort and expense of a school nurse. 

While the nurse is in her school office pro- 
ceeding with the routme of individual inspection 
or interviewing parents, she does the first-aid 
work. in accidents or illness necessitated by so 
large a body as a thousand children and more. 
Bruises, cuts, scratches, broken bones and teeth 
knocked out are among the accidents that are 
more or less common on the playground, while 
from the classroom come headaches, stomach- 
aches and various other ills that need attention 
according to the degree of severity. Sometimes 
the pupils are taken home, sometimes they go 
home alone and again a little rest on the couch 
and quiet may be all that is necessary. The 
matter of determining between a real illness and 
a pretended one, for the purpose of being excused 
from school, takes no little amount of careful 
judgment; however, the child usually gets the 
benefit of the doubt. Skin and hair diseases 
are looked for in the room inspections and are 
excluded from school as soon as detected. Pink 
eye, or any condition of redness of the eyes 
that might suggest pink eye, are also sent home 
until cleared up. Mumps, whooping cough and 
tonsilitis are often found and excluded. It 
may be that children start for school looking 
as usual and a case develops during the day in 
the school; and again children sometimes 
originate symptoms for the purpose of going 
to the school nurse’s office and having the atten- 
tion they know she will give them. Cuts and 
wounds that occur away from the school are 
not taken care of by the school nurse or she 


would have an endless store of them 
waiting on Monday morning, but 
exceptional cases are always con- 
sidered. Loose or badly done band- 
ages are sometimes replaced to 
give greater ease or comfort. How- 
ever, ills that tend to make the 
pupil exaggerate his feelings are 
always discouraged to prevent the 
development of neurasthenia. 
Weighing . and measuring the 
school child to ascertain his relation 
to the accepted standard figure of 
a normal child is done once a year. 


Those children deviating very 
much either way are weighed 
more frequently to watch the 


change. The Bird T. Baldwin and 
Thomas D. Wood, M.D., chart of 
Weight—Height—Age Tables, for- 
merly issued by the Child Health 
Organization of America, are the 
most used and the most accurate 
available. For example, a boy of eight years, fifty 
inches tall, is expected to weigh fifty-eight pounds. 
A girl of eight, fifty inches tall, need not weigh more 
than fifty-seven pounds tobenormal. Dr. Harold 
K. Faber of the School of Medicine, Stanford 
University, California, and Professor of Pedia- 
trices, says, ‘“The average weight of San Francisco 
children for height and age is somewhat higher 
than the general average for the country. The 
Baldwin-Wood tables are not perfectly adapt- 
able to our children. We neither claim that 
children within the normal range are normal 
or that children outside are necessarily suffering 
from disease. The necessity for physical inspec- 
tion is not obviated when children are within 
normal range but we do feel that children out- 
side the normal range should receive special 
attention in the way of medical examination, 
investigation of home conditions and avoidance 
of competitive athletics. Even underweight is 
not the same as malnutrition although in a 
great majority of cases underweight accompanies 
malnutrition.” 

Weighing and measuring children and keeping 
a record, as well as giving one to the child to 
take home, has a twofold object. One is to 
keep a check on the child and the other to stim- 
ulate an interest in the student to reach a more 
nearly normal weight. Children have been found 
to be twenty pounds underweight or the same 
amount overweight. The nurse encourages an 
examination by a physician of the family choice 
whenever the case deviates too much either 
way. ‘The measurements are taken in the school 
after the child has removed outdoor clothing, 
shoes and coat. The child is placed in a good 
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erect position. Age is taken to nearest birth- 
day. In one case a boy was six feet tall and only 
fifteen years old. He was having one cold 
after another and remaining out of school. 
Upon making a home visit it was found that 
he was under the care of a physician but it took 
the combined efforts of the physician, the mother 
and the school nurse to keep him out of athletic 
competitive games and curb his ambitions. 

The physical education course in the public 
schools is so new and has been so very attractive 
that it is difficult to tell the effect on the growing 
boy and girl in their early teens. Segregating 
those pupils that are heart cases and those 
that are handicapped from some typical bone 
structure or some other constitutional defect, 
is done whenever found, and a different course 
in physical education is advised. 

The co-operation of the teacher has been a 
great help in bringing about desired results in 
the physical condition of the children. Often 
she is able to mention the subject to the parents 
when they visit school, particularly when Johnny 
is getting behind in his work or bringing unsat- 


isfactory reports home. There is a marked 
effect of the physical upon the mental, and the 
school has a fine opportunity to bring this to 
the attention of parents. It is estimated that 
3,000,000 out of our 20,000,000 school children 
are handicapped by different degrees of deafness. 
Deafness comes on slowly in the majority of 
cases and is not so easily detected either by the 
victim or the observer. A recently invented 
instrument employed by many schools for the 
testing of hearing has ear-receiver attachments 
that test forty ears at the same time. This is 
a decided improvement over the old method of 
using a watch or a tuning fork. Eyes are tested 
more easily now in the schools and perhaps 
more corrections made. 

The school enrollment continually changes, as 
families move in and out of town. Instead of 
being discouraging, this gives the nurse an added 
opportunity for serving childhood. When the 
vital connection between child health and child 
progress in school is more fully realized, we may 
hope for as wide an interest in the work of the 
school nurse as in the course of study. 


THE ATHENS, GEORGIA, SCHOOL NURSE ASSISTS IN THE EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN AND VISITS 
THE HOMES TO REINFORCE SUGGESTIONS MADE BY THE EXAMINING PHYSICIAN 


Commonwealth Fund Child Health Program. 
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Putting Purpose into 
Fourth-Grade Arithmetic 


The Cleveland Public Schools, R. G. Jones, Superintendent 


@F9|N order that the arithmetic committee 
Fi) of the Cleveland public schools might 
| make more intelligent and consistent 
fas | choices of curriculum material, the fol- 

sj lowing general objectives and limiting 
principles were adopted: 


1. To have pupils do better the worth-while 
things they are now doing and are going to do 
anyway. 

2. To reveal to pupils some higher activities 
and make them desirable and to an extent 
possible. 


These general objectives apply about equally 
well to any and all grades of education. In 
order to give them point for elementary edu- 
cation, the following principles have been agreed 
upon: 

In so far as practicable the immediate inter- 
ests and purposes of the child should be utilized 
in the selection of materials and activities. 


Choice of materials and activities shall -be 
those which will serve in the greatest number 
of life situations. 


So far as possible outcomes shall be judged 
in terms of changes in pupil behavior. Out- 
comes should be, in the main, 


(a) Socially unifying habits, attitudes and 
traits of character. 
(b) Fundamental tool knowledges and skills. 


The teaching units which appear here are 
reports of actual work in Cleveland classrooms. 
They are intended to illustrate this philosophy 
and method in teaching arithmetic best suited 
to the elementary grades. 


OpsEcTIVE A.—T'0 use fractional parts and meas- 
urements in keeping athletic records and think- 
ing about progress in athletic skill as follows: 
inch, foot, yard, 4 foot, 4 and 4 yards. 

Origin: 

The need for this study developed when 
pupils found it necessary to measure and com- 


pare athletic scores involving yards, feet and 
inches. 


Procedure: 


The class was divided into groups of five or 
six pupils each. Each group was to see how 
far the members of its group could jump. This 
was in connection with the physical education 
work. The leaders were to keep the scores. 
Nearly every child could jump a short distance 
over three feet. Here the class needed to know 
about measuring and changing feet to inches, 
or yards to feet or inches. 


The following day in the arithmetic class the 
time was devoted to measuring. We measured 
everything in sight, including desks, tables and 
the room itself. We measured with a yard- 
stick and then changed the results to feet and 
to inches. We took the scores from the pre- 
ceding day and changed them to inches after 
we had decided that that would be the best way 
to keep them. 


These are examples of the problems which 
resulted : 


Mary can jump 1 yard, 4 inches. 
How many inches can she jump? 
Robert can jump 3 feet, 8 inches. 
How many inches can he jump? 


OBJECTIVE B.—Division—finding an average. 


We then decided we would find the average 
of each child’s trials for the day and keep that 
figure as the distance jumped that day. We 
then found the averages of the separate groups, 
compared them, and made graphs to show which 
groups were the best. 


These records were compiled daily for a week. 
At the end of the week the weekly averages 
were computed for the individuals and the 
groups. 


Illustrative Problems: 
Such problems as the following came in: 


I jumped 36 inches on Monday and 47 inches 
on Friday. I improved 11 inches from Monday 
until Friday. The average for my group is 44. 
I can jump 3 inches more than that average. 


ETHEL. 
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I jumped 42 inches on 
Monday. During the week 
I improved 6 inches. I can 
jump 1 inch less than the 
average for my group, which 
is 49. 


HELEN. 


On Friday I jumped 53 
inches, which was 5 inches 
more than my Monday aver- 
age. My group’s average is 
44. I can jump 9 inches more 
than the average for the 
group. 

FRED. 


Supplementary Outcomes: 


The children were very 
anxious to see how much they 
had improved. 

A class graph was kept for 
the week showing the average 
number of inches each group 
jumped each day. A _ few 
pupils kept graphs showing 
their improvements. 

After the use of the graph was taught someone 
suggested that we might make graphs showing 
our improvement in spelling. This was dis- 
cussed and it was decided that Monday’s pre- 
test should be put in red because red meant 
danger. The results of Friday’s test were to 
be put in blue. 


OBJECTIVE C.—To use arithmetical skills involv- 
ing fractional parts and measurements in the 
construction of games. 


Procedure: 


Pupils observed checkerboards and checkers 
which had been purchased at the store, taking 
accurate measurements of the various parts. 

They chose materials for the boards and the 
checkers they wished to make. 

They decided on the colors needed and the 
method of applying them. 


Illustrative Problems: 


1. How many squares in each row? 
How many rows? 

2. Fred wishes to use cardboard backs for 
his; the cardboard is 12 inches long and 9 
inches wide. 

How many backs will he need? 
How wide must each one be to have a 
folding board 12” x 12’? 


WEIGHT HEIGHT ~AGE TABLE 
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HEALTH AND ARITHMETIC JOIN HANDS IN A WEIGHING AND MEASURING 

ACTIVITY. PUPILS FROM THE ENTIRE SCHOOL ARE WEIGHED, MEASURED, 

THEIR NORMAL WEIGHT AND THEIR ACTUAL WEIGHT RECORDED AND THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THESE TWO FIGURES COMPUTED. 


3. How large must his squares be? 

4. How many checkers are needed for each 
player? 

How many checkers are needed for the 
game? 

5. Fred decided to have checkers 1’’ square 
and 3” thick. 

To cut out 24 checkers how much wood 
will he need? 

6. Raymond wished a board with a border 
around it. He wanted 13” squares, with an 
inch border. 

Would he use his cardboard backs? Why 
not? 

7. He used an old broom handle for checkers. 
If each checker was to be }” thick, how much 
of a broom handle did he need? 

8. Clarence wanted to make a board with a 
border, out of his cardboards 6” x 12” each. 
He decided on an inch border. What space 
was left for squares? What size must his 
squares be? 


Supplementary Outcomes: 


Children learned to work together for the 
realization of a common end. 


They finished and enjoyed using a number 
of game boards. 

They gained confidence in their ability to 
prepare other equipment for playing games. 
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SuacEstTivE SHort Units Brigrty GtvEN 
PREPARING THE BULB ORDER 


: Grade 4B, Mixed. Time: Six Weeks. 


OssectivE D.—U. S. money. Addition, 
traction, multiplication. 


The class took charge of the bulb order for 
the building. This involved reading bulb cat- 
alogs, figuring the price of each order, totaling 
the orders and sending the money for same. 
Keeping a record of the order. Distributing 
the bulbs when they arrived. 


sub- 


OssecTIVE E.—U. S. money. 
traction. 


Addition, sub- 


A Trip To New York. 
Grade: 4B, Z. 
Time: Two Weeks. 


This class figured the 
cost of a trip to New York 
and return. They in- 
cluded the cost of clothes, 
fare on train, Pullman 
fare, meals on the train, 
etc. They then found 
the total cost of the trip 
and how much was left 
of $100. 


arithmetic included: 


Helen Andrews 
. Delia Broeker 
Grace Curry 


The 


prepared the course 
made up as follows: 
Rose Wetzel, Gordon School 
Alma B. Caldwell, General Supervisor, 
Arithmetic Curriculum Center 
William L. Connor, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research 


OBJECTIVE F'.—Measure- 
ments. U. S. money. 
Addition, subtraction, multiplication, division. 

A FLOWER SALE. 

4B. Time: Three Weeks. 

This class had a flower sale. They bought 
the material with which to make the flowers 
and made them from written directions. They 
made posters advertising these flowers for sale 
and sold dozens of them to other teachers and 
pupils of the school. The gross income was 
$8.85, and the expense, $2.65. This meant a 
profit of $6.20. They chose and purchased 
books with this amount. 


Grade: 


OBJECTIVE G.—Measurements—yard, feet, inches. 

U.S. money. All processes. 

MAKING CosTUMES FOR A Puay. 

Grade: 4B. 

The class made patterns of cuffs, collars and 
boys’ hats. They carefully measured each other 
and fitted these patterns. Then they found 
how much material would be required and after 
shopping around purchased the cheapest mate- 
rial they could find that suited their purpose. 
Their costumes were made with a great deal of 


The Fourth-Grade Sub-Committee work- 
ing on the Cleveland course of study in 


Mary Melrose, Chairman 


Sub-Committee which edited and 
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care and they enjoyed using them in the Pilgrim 
Play. 


OssEcTIVE H.—Fractional parts, }. 
Maxine FupGeE. 
Grade: 4B, Z. 


A class studying cocoa and chocolate decided 
to make fudge and cocoa. In making cocoa 
they used six quarts of milk at 14 cents a quart 
and 14 pounds of cocoa at 40 cents a pound and 
found the cost. They likewise found the cost 
of the fudge they made and weighed the quantity. 


OBJECTIVE I.—Measurements—pounds. 


A PAPER SALE. 
Grade: 4B. 


The class took charge 
of all the details of a build- 
ing-paper sale. They 
kept a daily count of the 
bundles of paper and 
prepared a daily report 
which was circulated from 
room toroom. Using ten 
pounds as the average 
weight of a bundle they 
estimated the number of 
pounds of paper collected 
each day. When the 
paper was sold they 
watched the weighing and 
figured the amount re- 
ceived, checking the figures of the purchaser. 
The money received was turned over to the 
school treasury. 


for publication was 


OBJECTIVE J.—To find motive for and take pleas- 
ure in the formal drills which give facility with 
the skills needed in fundamental operations. 

Low-BrinGE GAME. 
(Addition and Multiplication.) 
Materials Needed: 
Wood: top plate (1), 23” x 2’ x 1”. 
end pillars (2), 3’’ x 2” x 14”. 
center pillars (8), 2’. x 13” x 1”. 
Marbles: nine. 
Numbering the Game. 


The five bridges at the left were, numbered 
with the odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7 and 9. The 
four at the right were numbered with the even 
numbers, 2, 4, 6 and 8. 


Playing the Game. 


Simple Rules: Each player stands ten feet 
from bridge. _ He tries to roll the’marbles under 
the center bridge. The score is the total of the 
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numbers over the bridges under which 
the marbles are rolled. 


Added Possibilities in Playing. 


Five different colored marbles may 
be used, and a number value placed 
on each. A red marble counts 6; a 
blue one, 7; a green one, 8, etc.. 

The number value on each marble 
is multiplied by the number on the 
bridge under which it rolls. For 
example, a red marble ‘6’ rolling 
under bridge “9,” the score is the 
product, 54. 

The total score is the sum of these 
products. 

Teams played both ways to see 
which was winner. 

Pupils found individual scores, 
group scores, marginal scores of the 
winners and the average scores of 
individuals, thus using all four funda- 
mental operations. 


MAKING A QUILT. 


OBJECTIVE K.—T enjoy constructing 
and solving one- and two-step prob- 
lems involved in extended home, store and school 
projects requiring the thinking mentioned above. 

Origin: 

A Sunbeam-School crippled boy, Martin, had 
difficulty in catching the school bus each morn- 
ing. The pupils of a certain room became inter- 
ested in doing something kind for Martin, who can 
never walk. What could the children do to help 
Martin and express their interest in him? 


OssECTIVE L.—Reduction of denominate numbers. 
Procedure: 


They decided to make him a quilt with Mother 
Goose rhymes on the blocks. 


OBJECTIVE M.—Reduction of denominate numbers. 


The children selected a committee to visit 
Martin’s home to find out the size of the bed. 
They measured the bed. It was 56.inches long 
and 34 inches wide. Allowing 2-ww¢hes at top 
and bottom and 2 inches for raveling, the chil- 
dren decided that 60 inches of 36-inch material 
was required. They recognize this as five feet 
long and three feet wide. 


OspsECTIVE N.—Addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division of integers. 


Children outlined Mother Goose pictures and 
rhymes in blue on white muslin and chose blue 
Peter Pan cloth to line the quilt. The cost 
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TAKING CHARGE OF SELLING MILK FOR THE WHOLE BUILDING. 
THE CLASS COMPUTES THE AMOUNT DUE FROM EACH ROOM, THE 
AMOUNT COLLECTED, COUNTS AND BANKS THE MONEY. 


was as follows: 


Muslin, 30 cents a yard—50 cents. 

Peter Pan cloth, 36 cents a yard—60 cents. 

3 spools mercerized cotton, at 10 cents a spool— 
30 cents. 

2 spools thread, 6 cents a spool—12 cents. 

Cotton wadding, 4 sheets at 8 cents a sheet— 
32 cents. 


OBJECTIVE O.—Measuring inches, feet and yards. 


They found that 9’ squares were desirable 
because (1) they were large enough to receive 
the designs, (2) the quilt would contain exactly 
six rows of blocks the long way, and leave two 
inches, top and bottom, for a border. 

The total expense was found to amount to 
$1.84. There were 37 pupils in the class. They 
found the share of each pupil to be 5 cents. How 
much remained? 


Illustrative Problems: 


1. The muslin for blocks cost 30 cents a yard. 
1’/; yards were required. Find cost of muslin. 

2. The Peter Pan cloth for lining cost $0.36 
per yard. 1°/; yards were required. Find cost 


of Peter Pan cloth. 

3. Find the cost of three balls of mercerized 
cotton at 10 cents each, and 4 sheets of cotton 
wadding at & cents each. 


4. Find the total cost of material used for the 
quilt. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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The Physical-Mental 
Health of the Young Child 


The Kalamazoo Public Schools, E. H. Drake, Superintendent 


f + A| life; it is a positive, dynamic thing. 
| The three phases of the health problem, 
| 


Ne 


ep ites is the foundation of a normal 


®eh'| the physical, the mental and the emo- 
22 } tional, are all of vital importance in every 
school curriculum. Each school environment, 
problem, and teaching situation should be con- 
sidered in relation to its health aspects. As 
habits are easily established during the earlier 
years of life, the school can do much to encourage 
correct health habits. 


Tue TEACHER’S EQUIPMENT FOR 
TEACHING. 


Radiant health; a sound body; good health 
habits; an optimistic, buoyant nature and a 
sense of humor. 

A consciousness that development should come 
through life situations. 

An appreciation of the difference in develop- 
ment of children of the same age. 

A knowledge of the physical, mental 
emotional condition of each child. 

The ability to detect disorder indications, 
such as—fever, rash, exhaustion, inflamed eyes, 
heavy eyelids, hoarseness, undue fatigue, etc. 

The ability to recognize symptoms of mental 
and emotional ill-health, such as—fear, rage, 
disobedience, day dreams. 


and 


AIMS: FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE TEACHER, 
IN MAINTAINING THE HEALTH OF THE CHILDREN. 


To help children grow. 

To give opportunity for the functioning of 
health habits. 

To protect the child’s organism from such 
blights as: 

Contagious diseases. 

Malnutrition. 

Strain of any sort. 

Reduction of the bodily temperature (avoid- 
ance of drafts, etc.). 

Corrigible physical defects. 

To conserve child energy. The proper balance 
should be kept between physical and mental activ- 
ity, allowing frequent alterations of position, fre- 
quent opportunities for play,movingabout and rest. 


To protect emotional growth. The physical, 
mental, moral and emotional health are closely 
related. 

To follow the order of the development of 
the nervous, muscular, circulatory, respiratory 
and digestive systems. 

To develop co-operation between school, home 
and health agencies. 


HEALTH PRINCIPALS. 


The child’s business is to grow. 

The child’s environment must be an aid to 
physical, mental and emotional health. 

The school should offer opportunity for the 
development of natural activity through its 
various resources. 

Health habits should be established, such as 
personal cleanliness and right mental and emo- 
tional attitudes. 

Health instruction should not be confined to 
any lesson period, but should be embodied in 
all the activities of the day. 

Efficient health instruction is necessary for 
building up health as well as for preventive 
measures. 


(CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS IS ESSENTIAL. 


Modern science has proved that worry, fear, 
pain, cold, hunger, fatigue, unhappiness, nerv- 
ousness, Overexcitement, overstrain of any sort, 
break down the child’s resistance. If education 
subjects the child to an unnatural regime instead 
of to open air, freedom and sunshine, all vital 
functions will be disturbed. The chief factor 
in health-habit formation for little children is 
freedom to grow and develop in a healthful 
environment provided for them both out of doors 
and in. The teacher’s own wholesome attitude 
toward her work, the materials with which the 
children carry on‘their “joyful” activities, and 
the program of work are also to be considered. 
Every activity in which the children engage 
may be, and should be, evaluated from the 
health standpoint, no matter whether the child 
is resting, reading, painting at the easel, working 
with carpenters’ tools in the shop, eating his 
lunch, engaged in rhythmic or dramatic play, 
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or busy with block construction. 
ourselves these questions: 


We must ask 


Is the child happy and whole-heartedly inter- 
ested? 

Is his posture good, considering the activity 
in which he is engaged? 

If active, is he vigorously using large funda- 
mental muscles? 

If resting, is he relaxed? 

Is the activity engaged in healthful for this 
particular child? 


Such an evaluation by the teacher will help 
her to keep the health objective constantly in 
the foreground, and the children will be helped 
in forming good health habits in relation to all 
their daily activities. Since the school program 
has become more flexible and informal there is 
greater opportunity for good habit formation 
along all lines. 

Definite health work with children of early 
elementary grades must and should grow out 
of their activities and interests. Obviously the 
rest, lunch, play, dismissal and toilet periods are 
times when the children should be carefully 
supervised to make sure that proper health 
habits are being practiced daily. The lunch 
period very often encourages a most worth-while 
discussion of foods and the manner in which 
meals should be eaten. Such informal dis- 
cussions, the children freely and actively con- 
tributing because they are interested, are far 
more valuable than a formal period set aside 
for a similar discussion. Reports from mothers 
show that a desire for milk, fruits, cereals, 
coarse bread, and vegetables has in many cases 
taken the place of a less wholesome appetite, 
because of these little conferences in school. 

Opportunities for health discussions naturally 
come in connection with the daily care of the 
bird, fish or plants, or in the care of the dolls 
and the doll corner. This grasping of oppor- 
tunities which naturally arise in connection with 
the children’s play and work is perhaps the best 
way to handle health education with little folk. 
In advanced first and second grade the making 
of health rules, health posters, health movies 
and books, and tabulating increase in their own 
height and weight record is also of interest to 
the children. A study of “how to keep well 
and grow strong’ has been found successful, 
and full of interest for advanced second-grade 
children. 

The mental and emotional health of a child 
has its beginning in the earliest years of life. 
It is then that habits are formed which result 
in good or poor adaptation, causing him to be 
a failure or success in adjusting himself to 
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changing situations and in meeting the needs 
of life. If these first years are intelligently 
managed, it will add greatly to the happiness 
and efficiency of the child all through life. If 
a child has adaptive difficulties, such as shyness, 
fear, obstinacy, jealousy or sensitiveness, his 
real abilities are likely to be obscured, causing 
failure, ridicule, and unwholesome publicity. 
It is the teacher’s business to find the basis for 
any undesirable mental habits already formed, 
and to see that no such difficulties are the result 
of school experiences. 

The teacher must provide sufficient outlet 
for self-expression, in order that the child will 
not feel his desires continually thwarted and 
repressed. Some children will seek satisfaction 
in rebellion to authority, while others will become 
discouraged and lose the ability to guide them- 
selves. The child should not be conspicuous in 
the group for either blame or praise. If blame 
is necessary it should be disapproval of the 
act. If anything is to be exploited, attention 
should not be focused on the child but on that 
which the child has done or the way in which 
he has accomplished it. 

Failure is one of the most common causes for 
unhappiness. Repeated failure may find com- 
pensation in day-dreaming which becomes the 
end in itself. Every child should be shielded 
from those experiences which result in repeated 
failure, and should be able to feel that he is 
successful in at least one thing. His problems 
should be within his ability and of such a type 
that he will be eager to work, and will find joy 
in the execution of his problem, and joy in the 
result. His experience should result in attitudes 
that will cause him to be self-controlled, co-oper- 
ative, and to grow in poise and self-respect. 

One of the chief aims of education, Dr. Thorn- 
dike states, is “‘happiness—not remote, but 
present.’”’ Happiness is a healthy, normal emo- 
tional state that permits a child to be his natural 
self, to work and play, to sing and talk, and to 
express himself in a wholesome manner suited 
to his period of development. Pleasurable emo- 
tional states promote physical-growth and well- 
being. 

In preserving the mental health of the child, 
his mental age must be considered. If children 
of widely varying mental ages are grouped 
together, conditions will follow which result in 
mental ill-health. The child with limited ability 
is constantly aware of his failure to meet the 
standards set by those more capable than him- 
self. He does not have opportunities for self- 
expression because he is slow and others express 
their ideas first. His few latent possibilities 
cannot develop properly, because they are unseen 
by both himself and companions, in the light of 
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their greater achievements. He is hampered 
and discouraged by his apparent failures, or 
accelerated to keep pace with the group. On 
the other hand, the child with a high degree of 
intelligence becomes aware of his own superiority 
and he does not have to use that intelligence to 
its utmost, and consequently forms habits of 
mental laziness. 

In order to promote the mental and emotional 
health of children it is necessary that they be 
classified according to ability. Intelligence tests, 
informal tests in subject-matter, and teacher 
judgment must all function in placing each 
individual child where he will do his best work. 
Variations from the normal require special study 
and the care of the doctor or nurse and special 
teacher. It is recommended that children with 
an I. Q. of 70 per cent or less be excluded from the 
regular kindergartens and primary schools and 
be taken care of separately. 

The environment should contribute toward 
healthy mental attitudes by giving opportunity 
for expression of ideas through channels which 
satisfy the child. The equipment of the room 
should offer stimuli as well as opportunity for 
the development of ideas. 


HEALTHY PROVISIONS WHICH SHOULD BE MADE 
FOR THE CHILD BY His PARENTs. 


1. At Home. 

Twelve hours of sleep, well covered, alone, 
every night, with wide open windows. 

Regular hours of retiring and rising. 

A regular afternoon nap for children not in 
school. 

At least two hours play out of doors daily. 

When weather does not permit, the same 
amount of play indoors with windows open. 


Suitable play materials: 

Balls, blocks, wagons, hammers, nails, odd 
boxes and pieces of wood, spools, etc. 

Scraps of cloth, crayons, paper. 

Good picture books, story books, scrap- 
books. 

As far as possible, the child’s parents should 
be his playmates and companions. 

Loose, light-weight day clothing and night 
clothing of suitable warmth for season of 
the year. 

A change of such clothing at least twice a 
week. 

Buttons on clothing so child can learn to 
help himself. 

Shoes and rubbers that are large enough and 
properly shaped to fit the feet. 

Three warm wholesome meals regularly 
each day, with no candy or other sweets 
between meals. 
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Every day some fruit and two or three vege- 
tables, including one green or leafy vege- 
table. At every meal some whole-grain 
bread or cereal. 

At least one pint of milk each day but no 
tea or coffee. 

At least three or four glasses of water a day. 

A warm tub bath at least twice a week all 
the year around. 

An individual towel, washcloth, drinking 
glass, toothbrush, brush and comb, and 
handkerchiefs. 


2. For School. 

Clean, loose, comfortable, suitable clothing 
for workroom, with all the buttons on. 
Suitable wraps—with child’s name on each 

garment. 

A clean handkerchief daily, and a pocket 
in which to keep it. | 

Regular and prompt attendance at school. 

An excuse when the child has been absent. 

A physical examination, by child specialist, 
before school entrance. 

Correct weight for height upon school 
entrance. 

Physical defects corrected before school 
entrance if possible. 

A visit to a dentist at least once a year. 

Child kept at home when sick or coming 
down with a cold. 

Certainty that child has a natural bowel 
movement every day (in the morning 
preferably as a result of proper food, 
exercise, etc., not drugs). 


HaBITts AND ABILITIES TO BE ESTABLISHED 
DURING THE PRESCHOOL PERIOD BY PARENTS. 


Mental and Emotional. 

Child is interested and attentive and exhibits 
a normal curiosity. 

Has self-confidence. 

Looks in both directions before crossing street 
or alley. 

Does simple errands. 

Knows own name, father’s name, street address, 
and telephone number. 

Is not timid or afraid. 

Is normally friendly, happy and cheerful. 

Is willing to help. 

Tends to be kind, honest and truthful. 

Is able to amuse self and is not dependent on 
adults in play. 

Is learning simple courtesies as ‘‘please” and 
“thank you.” 

Is generally happy and obedient—does not 
sulk or whine. 

Has a place for own possessions and is learning 
to care for them properly. 


‘ 
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Concentrates on the task at hand. 
Does not use baby talk. 


Physical. 
1. Food. 
Eats three regular meals of nourishing, 


balanced food daily. 

Drinks three glasses of milk daily. 

Drinks three or four glasses of water 
daily. 

Drinks no tea or coffee. 

Kats little candy and then after meals 
or as dessert. 

Accepts cheerfully whatever nourishing 
and proper food is placed before him. 

Masticates well and eats slowly with 
mouth closed. 

Does not eat food from off the floor. 


2. Cleanliness. 

Washes face and hands, brushes hair 
and cleans finger nails before coming 
to school. 

Brushes teeth, up and down and across, 
after meals and at bedtime. 

Keeps warm and dry. 

Makes proper use of toilet. 

Can button and unbutton underclothes. 

Flushes toilet. 

Washes hands before eating and after 
using toilet. 

Uses handkerchief when necessary. 

Covers mouth when coughing or sneez- 
ing. 

Keeps hands and objects from mouth, 
nose, etc. 


3. Exercise and Rest. 

Plays vigorously out of doors. 

Uses feet alternately when going up and 
down stairs. 

Stands and sits correctly. 

Relaxes and goes. to sleep quickly at 
bedtime, and sleeps quietly for full 
twelve hours plus nap time. 

Uses well-modulated speaking voice, does 
not,seream or shout when talking. 


HeALTH ACHIEVEMENTS TO BE ENCOURAGED 
IN SCHOOL. 
Habits: 


Does not bring candy to school. 

Drinks plenty of water. 

Washes hands before eating. 

Engages in appropriate table conversation. 

Eats with mouth closed and does not talk 
while eating. 

Comes to school clean. 

Is careful in crossing streets. 

Uses handkerchief properly. 


Covers sneeze or cough. 

Flushes toilet; washes hands 
toilet. 

Relaxes in rest period. 

Engages in vigorous activity—out of doors if 
possible. 

Exercises care in using sharp or heavy mate- 
rials and apparatus. 

Keeps materials away from mouth. 

Maintains good posture at all times. 

Retains self-possession when hurt or in emer- 
gencies. 

Retains cheerful demeanor. 

Skills: 

Makes proper use of drinking apparatus. 

Manipulates eating utensils properly during 
school lunch (bottle, straw, cup). 

Is able to wash own hands and face. 

Makes proper use of toilet. 

Has proper control of body. 

Avoids getting wet or cold. 


Knowledge: 

Plenty of water is necessary to health. 

Clean, wholesome food is necessary to health. 

Fast and irregular eating is harmful. 

Milk, eggs, cereals, fruits, coarse bread and 
butter are wholesome food. 

Tea and coffee are harmful. 

Personal cleanliness is necessary to health. 

Wholesome exercise is necessary to health. 

Going to bed early, with windows open, is 
necessary to good health. 

An older person should be consulted in case of 
emergency. 

Dirt infects wounds. 

It is wisest to avoid sick people (the quar- 
antined house). 


after using 


Appreciation: 
Enjoys pure cold water. 
Enjoys plain food. 
Enjoys the feeling of cleanliness. 
Enjoys exhilaration following wholesome vig- 
orous activity. 
Keenly enjoys fresh air. 


Because of the immaturity of development 
and the lack of social experience, the child has 
little self-control, little perseverence, little grasp 
of situations, little skill and few habits. The 
only way he can develop these qualities is by 
experiencing them. Therefore, it is the function 
of school to provide situations in which these 
will develop. We may define ‘practical effi- 
ciency”? with reference to the child from four to 
eight, as those skills and habits which enable 
him to take reasonable care of himself and to 
engage happily and whole-heartedly in the nor- 
mal activities of childhood. 


PRACTICAL EFFICIENCY ACHIEVEMENTS. 


Habits: 


Comes to school on time. 

Puts on and removes wraps without loss of 
time, putting them in the proper places. 

Responds instantly to requests and signals 
without discussion. 

Does not loiter in the halls. 

Finds and places materials promptly. 

Keeps floor, tables, shelves, and lockers clean 
and in proper order. 

Uses materials and tools to best of his ability. 

Uses materials for experimental investigation 
and does not waste them. 

Does not mix media unless necessary. 

Uses suitable material. 

Is careful with toys, apparatus, books and 
things he has made. 

Is careful when crossing streets. 

Is reasonably quiet when closing doors, mov- 
ing chairs, or walking about. 

‘ngages heartily in work and play. 

Concentrates on task in hand, persevering in 
face of difficulty. 

Asks help when necessary. 

Performs errands satisfactorily. 

Seeks information through observation and 
experimentation. 

Uses well-modulated speaking voice. 

Consciously works for good enunciation and 
correct use of English. 

Reads for thought. 

Maintains good posture when reading. 

Enumerates accurately. 

Writes own name. 

Is not dependent on the adult in play. 


Skills: 


Ability to do necessary things promptly. 

Ability to use crayons, paints, brushes, tools 
and scissors with fair motor control accord- 
ing to best usage. 

Developing ability to create. 

Growing ability in taking care of self and 
possessions. 

Growing ability in choice of activity. 

Growing ability in planning procedure. 

Growing ability i in executing plans. 

Growing ability i in judging results. 

Ability to read with proper comprehension 
and ease according to development and 
environment. 

Growing ability in using books. 

Ability in verbal expression so child can gain 
assistance, give assistance, and enjoy play 
with others. 

Growing ability in organizing thought and 
carrying on consecutive discourse. 
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Ability to count and measure, commensurate 
with his needs. 

Growing ability to discriminate in choice of 
materials, size, number, space and _ pro- 
portion, that have to do with projects. 

Ability to perform simple activities, such as 
running, skipping, hopping. 


Knowledge: 


Promptness is essential to personal efficiency. 

Orderliness makes for advantageous use of 
time and space. 

Certain materials and tools are best for certain 
things. 

Pleasure and valuable information may be 
gained through reading. 

Knowledge of qualities, 
values of materials. 

Knowledge of how to use time to good advan- 
tage. 


characteristics and 


Appreciations: 


Growing appreciation of neatness and clean- 
liness. 

Appreciation of materials and tools from the 
standpoint of use. 

Respect for teacher guidance and help from 
others. 

Respect for any product that represents worth- 
while effort. 

Enjoys success at the end of well-worked 
project. 

Thoroughly enjoys reading, and is genuinely 
identified with the reading interest. 


LEISURE ACHIEVEMENTS. 


Habits: 


Chooses worth-while activity. 

Uses material for experimental investigation 
without supervision. 

Sings spontaneously. 

Listens quietly to music. 

Expresses reaction to music. 

Makes up games or sees new possibilities in 
old games. 

Is contented to play alone at times. 

Is observant of plants and flowers, watering 
and caring for them. 

Waters, feeds, and is kind to pets and other 
animals. 


Skills: 


Ability in handling and enjoying picture books. 

Some ability to read. 

Ability in participating in stories and con- 
versation. 

Ability in dramatization. 

Ability in using art materials—paints, pencil, 
crayon, clay, etc. 

Ability in block construction. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE PLAY. 


SPIRIT OF THE MAYPOLE. 
PurRITAN Manrp. 

JACK OF MERRYMOUNT. 
MERRYMOUNT Boys AND GIRLS. 
GOVERNOR ENDICOTT. 
PreTER PALFREY. 
PurRITAN MEN. 

Tom. 

JOE. 

NED. 

SALLY. 

JOAN. 

BETTY. 

MopErRN CHILDREN. 


COSTUMES. 


costumes need}inot. be elaborate. 
PAN Unity may be obtained by: the selection of 
a color combination to be used throughout; 
ee if the spirit of gayety is maintained it 
J will serve as well as elaborate costuming 
to bring the story to the audience. 

The Spirit of the Maypole may wear a simple, 
sleeveless costume of green cheesecloth or crepe 
material. It is gathered on each shoulder and 
allowed to hang in graceful folds. A cord is worn 
around the waist. A band may be worn on the 
head and a garland of flowers is arranged over one 
shoulder and held in place by the cord. 

The Merrymount men wear ordinary school 
trousers with.a white shirt open at the neck. A 
ruffle of white cotton material is basted on the cuff 
so that it falls well over the hand. A narrow 
ribbon is tied in a bow at the knee. Black shoes 
and stockings look best with this cos- 
tume. Bows may be worn on the shoes, 
or buckles of silver paper. 

The Merrymount girls wear English 
country costumes, plain waists with 
short sleeves, finished with three-inch 
ruffles, and a full skirt with panniers 
attached at the waistline. White ker- 
chiefs and small white aprons complete 
the costume. A knot of ribbon on the 
kerchief or laces on the bodice will em- 
phasize the color note. Green and 
yellow may be used as the dominat- 
ing colors. Several costumes of flow- 
ered cretonne in various colors might be 


‘The Enchanted Maypole 


By Marion E. HoLBrook 


used with enough plain paper cambric costumes 
to harmonize the scene. This is practically the 
shepherdess costume. 

If possible, the Puritan men can wear the famil- 
iar costume made of gray paper cambric with 
white collars and cuffs and the large black hat. 
It is possible, however, to get a good effect by 
simply using white paper collars and cuffs with the 
hats. The Puritan maiden’s costume needs no 
description. 

The children in the Second Episode wear their 
most attractive clothes; the boys in dark suits or 
whatever is most practical, and the girls in pretty 
summer dresses of organdie or other attractive 
materials in colors as well blended as possible. 


EPISODE I. 


Time—About 1630. 

Scene—The greensward at the Merrymount settle- 
ment in New England. If the play is given 
out of doors, an attractive corner of the school 
yard may be used with the natural setting. 
If given indoors, boughs of blossoming shrubs 
and trees may be brought in and used as a 
background. Screens may be used for wings, 
or chicken wire filled with greenery of all kinds. 
The latter is particularly attractive. In the 
center of the stage is a gayly decked Maypole. 

Music—Adequate music may be supplied by a 
chorus of as many children as possible, with 
piano accompaniment. 


Enter, right, SprriIr oF THE MAYPOLE. 
comes down center.) 

SPIRIT OF THE Maypo.e: I am the spirit of the 
Maypole, born of the joy of English boys 
and girls and of the beauty of spring 
woods. Long ago I was brought to New 
England by a company of light-hearted 
rogues andidlers. They cherished meand 
for a time I lived in the famous Maypole 
of Merrymount. But my followers were 
too gay, too fond of laughter and dancing. 
Come, live again the merry-mad days of 
Merrymount and see how sternness and 
piety tried to destroy me. 

» Exit,Sprriror Maypo.e,right. (After 
she has run off, a Puritan maiden enters, 
right, stooping to gather flowers which she 
puts in.a‘ basket carried on her arm. She 


(She 
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does not see the Maypole at first and when she does 
she starts in surprise and stops.) 

Puritan Marp: Oh, what a strange tree! I 
never saw one like it. ’Tis very pretty. (Jack 
of Merrymount appears at left. He stands watching 
her and laughing in pantomime as she speaks. 
The Puritan maiden comes close to the Maypole and 
touches a ribbon. Then she jumps back.) Oh! 
’Tis a Maypole! How wrong to have touched it! 

JACK (coming down center): 'The Maypole will 
not harm you, little Puritan maiden. 

PurITAN MaAIpEN: Who are you? 

Jack: I’m Jack of Merrymount! I bid you 
welcome to our sports! 

PuritTaAN MaipEn: Merrymount! Oh, what a 
wicked girl Iam! They’ll put me in the ducking 
pond for this! 

Jack: Why will they do that? 

PuritaAN MAIDEN: ’Tis a sin to even think of 
Merrymount.. Governor Endicott hath often 
told us how the people of Merrymount mock the 
Lord with their Maypole dance. Hast thou never 
learned that ’tis wrong to be merry? 

Jack (laughing): Wrong to be merry! What a 
strange fancy! Why, ’tis rather a sin to be grave. 
See all the glad sunshine about us and the flowers 
in thy basket. Think you spring brings such 
beauty to be frowned on? 

PurItaAN MAIDEN: ’Tis indeed a sin to spend 
the morning idly plucking flowers. (Throws 
flowers out of basket.) There. They are snares to 
keep me from my spinning wheel. 

Jack: Poor little Puritan maid! You do not 
know how gay it is todance and sing. You should 
come to Merrymount where we deck ourselves 
with flowers and dance about our Maypole all 
day long! 

PurRITAN MAIpEN: Tell me, where did thee 
learn thy ungodly ways? 

Jack: In Old England I learned to play the 
pipe and viol, and I often sang in the great halls. 

PurITaAN MaipEn: But what brought thee to 
this land? 

Jack: The lords and ladies grew weary of my 
songs and so I joined this company of merry- 
makers. But, come, let me show you a measure 
(trying to take her hand). ’Twilldothy solemn heart 
good. 

PuriTaAN MaipEen (drawing back in alarm): 
Nay, I must be gone. (She runs off right.) 

JacK (calling after her): But I do no wrong. 
I came to scatter sunshine and flower seeds over 
thy stony soil! (He runs quickly down left and calls.) 

Jack: Come,mycomrades! Come! A dance! 
A dance! 

(Cries are heard—‘‘A dance!” “A revel!” “To 
the Maypole!” <A noisy troupe of dancers come 
skipping and running in, left. They gather around 
Jack, who holds up his hand for silence.) 
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Jack: Friends, who think you came to our 
Maypole a moment ago? 

Dancers: A dancing bear? An Indian? A 
fairy? 

Jack: A Puritan maiden! 

Dancers (laughing): A Puritan maiden! 

JACK: Aye, a poor little maid who knew not a 
measure of a dance or a gay bit of song. 

A Dancer: Why did you not make her stay? 

A Dancer: Aye, ’twould be good to see the 
sober ones dancing! 

JAcK: Come, let us dance ourselves and sing so 
lustily that she will hear the merry sound and, 
perchance, come back to join us! 

Aut: A dance! A dance! 


THE DANCES. 


The following dances are suggested for the 
Merrymount group: 


Old English Festival Dance. 
Music: ‘‘Rumsty-ho!”’ 

FoRMATION—Single circle around Maypole, 
partners facing. 

1. Step right—bend left—step left—bend right. 
Three slides to right and stamp, waving right hand 
above head—three slides to left and stamp waving 
hand above head. This should be done with spirit 
on the words “Rumsty-ho.” Step right—bend 
left—step left—bend right. 

2. Take partner’s hand (facing). Step right, 
swing left—step left, swing right. Slide forward 
two steps on “Rumsty-ho,” ‘“Rumsty-ho,”’ stamp- 
ing and waving hand as before. This should 
bring each dancer to a new partner. The dance 
may be repeated until the entire song is sung if 
desired. If the dancers are able to dance and 
sing the song at the same time the effect is very 
good but singing may be furnished by the chorus 
alone. The chorus may be seated on either side 
of the stage, in front rows, and should be conspicu- 
ous only for the zest and swing with which the 
songs are sung. 


O, Dear, What Can the Matter Be? 
Music: English Folk Song. 


Couples in single circle all join hands, boys on 
left of partners. Eight slides left, eight slides 
right. Three steps to center, stamp on fourth 
count; three steps out and stamp. Right arms 
linked, left arched: over head, skip around eight 
times and repeat. 


English Country Dance. 


Music: ‘‘Pop Goes the Weasel.” 


Groups of eight couples. 
INTRODUCTION—AIl join hands in circle. Four 
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counts to center and four counts back. Gentle- 


men bow to ladies on left—four counts. 
men bow to ladies on right—four counts. 

1. Join hands with partner. Slide four counts 
away from square, four back. Clap hands and 
turn right in place on four counts. Clap hands 
and turn left in place on four counts. 

2. Couples opposite chassis forward and meet in 
center, join hands and drop hands, passing to 
each other’s places. Repeat introduction. 

This dance would be appropriate as the one 
interrupted by the Puritans as couples or groups 
could drop out gradually as the Puritans are 
discovered. 

Music for the first two dances is found in 
“Twice 55 Community Songs, No. 2,” published 
by C. C. Birchard and Company, Boston. Every- 
one knows the last song. 


Gentle- 


(They dance several country dances. During 
the last dance the Puritans enter, right, and gradually 
surround the dancers. Governor Endicott goes 
down left with Peter Palfrey near him. The Puri- 
tans look on with folded arms and stern faces. The 
dancers stop, a few at a time, as they see the Puritans. 
They draw back in fright as they find themselves 
surrounded.) 


GOVERNOR ENpicortT (angrily): Enough! Too 
long have ye troubled us with the sound of revels 
and worldly pleasures. 

A DANCER (laughing at Endicott): A Puritan 
come to dance at our Maypole! 

PETER PALFREY (grasping him and pushing him 
back): Know ye not that ye speak to Governor 
Endicott? 

GOVERNOR ENpicoTr (frowning on dancers): 
And now ye shall come away with us to learn to 
toil and to pray. Men, strike down the Maypole. 

(As several Puritans go toward the Maypole a 
Merrymount girl runs up to Governor Endicott.) 

MERRYMOUNT GIRL: Pray, Governor Endicott, 
let the Maypole stand. Let it stay here in the 
forest until its ribbons fade and its garlands dry. 
We shall never dance around it again, but we shall 
be happier knowing it is here. 

GOVERNOR Enpicorr: ’Tis a good thought. 
But I'll leave it that ye may remember that the 
only Maypole in New England stands deserted in 
the forest. It will remind you that idle mirth- 
makers never prosper. Come, now, away with 
the prisoners! 

(The Puritans take their prisoners off right. 
Jack is the last to leave. A Puritan stands waiting 
for him down right.) 

JACK (picking up a streamer of the Maypole): 
The only Maypole in New England, but not the 
last (laughs). Nay, wherever there is youth and 


mirth and springtide, there will thy gay colors 
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appear! Farewell, Maypole of Merrymount! 
(Runs off left. Puritan follows him.) 


EPISODE II. 
Time—This year. 
Scene—The same. 


Enter, left, SprRIroF THE MAYPOLE. (She may 
give an interpretative dance of joy about the Maypole 
before speaking.) 

SPIRIT OF THE MAYPOLE (addressing Maypole): 
Three hundred years have passed’ and still the 
children seek you on each returning May-day. 
Still do the woods re-echo to the merry shout of 
the revelers and the tune of the Maypole dance. 
Oh, Maypole of Merrymount, you have not died. 
Nay, by all the spirits of returning spring and the 
laughter of children, you shall never perish! 
(Laughter and shouting are heard off-stage.) But, 
hark! The children are coming again! 

(She listens for a moment and then disappears 
down right.) 

(Enter Joan and Tom.) 

Tom (pointing excitedly to Maypole): See, Joan, 
here itis. I told you there was a Maypole in this 
woods! 

JOAN (coming down and examining it): I wonder - 
how it came here. It’s as fresh as if it had just 
been put up. Let’s call the others. 

(Joan goes down left, looking off, and calls 
“Sally,” “Ned” and other names. Tom follows 
her calling or whistling. Answering shouts and 
whistles are heard and the group of children come 
running on, left.) 

Aut: What is it? Did you find something? 
Oh, look at the Maypole! 

Tom: Look, we found a Maypole! 

Berty: Isn’t it pretty! Why, who could have 
brought a Maypole here? 

SaLty: Maybe it’s enchanted. 

(laughing): Enchanted! 

Joan: It reminds me of something I read in my 
history book. 

JoE: What is that? (All listen with interest to 
the conversation. ) 

Joan: Don’t you remember about the Merry- 
mount Maypole? 

Neb: No, what kind of a Maypole was that? 

Joan: Why, long ago, back in Puritan days, a 
company of minstrels and wanderers lived together 
at a place called Merrymount. They spent all 
their time being happy and dancing around their 
Maypole. 

Tom: Yes, I remember that! Wasn’t it 
Governor Endicott, the Puritan, who came and 
captured them? 

Joan: Yes, he took them away to teach them 
to work and be solemn. 

Betty: Maybe this is their Maypole! 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Pictures Every Child Should Know 


“THE SONG OF THE LARK” 


Painted by JULES BRETON 


oF HE Song of the Lark” is an example of a 
European masterpiece of art which has 


S| come to America; Jules Breton’s appeal- 


J Chicago. It is peculiarly a picture for 
children’s study and appreciation because of its 
simplicity of composition, the idealization of out- 
door work that it symbolizes, and the association 
it has with the finer uses of the senses. 

We may imagine the touch of the cool soft earth 
upon the bare feet of the peasant girl, the dew- 
laden sweetness of the early morning air, and 
above all the thrilling call 
of the bird from the far 
sky that stops and com- 
pels the peasant’s atten- 
tion on her way to work. 
It is told that the great 
painter himself wassketch- 
ing out of doors very 
early one morning when 
he was charmed by thefirst 
notes of the lark. Fol- 
lowing the sound, he saw 
the farm girl, one with 
him in the mood of appre- 
ciation stimulated by the 
bird song. So came Bre- 
ton’s inspiration for what 
is one of the world’s great- 
est paintings. 

The color is masterly 
in its realistic quality. 
The dark skirt of the 
French peasant hangs 
full, partially covered by 
a blue apron that is 
turned up and fastened 
at the back. The blouse 
is plain with open neck and rolled sleeves. The 
girl’s hair is bound with a soft cloth. The 
field is painted in massed browns, with sweeping 
greens in the distance. There is a marked divi- 
sion of the picture space into three parts, sky, 
distance and foreground. The distance is indi- 
cated in a strong horizontal position, and the 
figure of the girl is a perpendicular line against 
it. The spacing of the lines here helps in 
stimulating a feeling of the peace and calm of 
early morning. 

This calming effect of the painting is deepened 


country, Mr. 


summer. 


Charles Hawthorne, whose “Portugese 
Madonna” is reproduced on this month’s 
cover of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 7s an Ameri- 
can painter of international achievement. 
He studied at the National Academy of 
Design, the Art Students’ League, New 
York, and with the late William Chase. 
addition to complete recognition in this 
Hawthorne in 1914 was 
elected ‘‘Societaire de la Societe National 
des Beaux Arts,” Paris. 

His awards include more than twenty- 
five medals, and his paintings hang in all 
the great art museums of America. 
Portugese Madonna,” the models posed 
from the fisher folk 
Massachusetts, received unusual acclaim 
when it was exhibited at the Newport Art 
Association, Newport, Rhode Island, last 
On the way to Chicago this year 
where the painting was to be exhibited, the 
canvas was mysteriously stolen, adding 
another to the mysteries of the world of art. 


by the colors selected for the few details. 


The 
background is tinted with the rosy light of early 
morning, with the half circle of the rising sun for 


contrast. Skilful delineation of atmosphere fills 
the entire canvas, softening and blending the more 
intense colors. Thespace back of the figure is made 
to appear long through softened tints and a massing 
of the shrubs and grasses. In the middle distance 
these are a mass of color; in the far distance there 
are only suggested details of trees and hedges. 
Jules Breton was a great painter of peasant life. 
He delineated the joy of labor, rather than its 
drudgery, and was partic- 
ularly interested in the 
sturdy, muscular figures 
of the outdoor workers 
dressed in peasant cloth- 
ing that allowed free play 
of the muscles and 
blended in faded hues 
with the colors of the 
earth in which they 
worked. He was born 
in the year 1827 in the 
country of Courrieres, 
France, and lived until 
1906. His interest in 
color and drawing was 
evidenced while he was 
still a boy, and his selec- 
tion of farm scenes and 
the peasant types of his 
native countryside proved 
his fame and endeared 
him to a generation that 
was weary of sentimental- 
ism in art. Private 
teaching, for he came of 
well-to-do parents, and 
intensive training for a period in the studios of 
Paris perfected his technic. Breton’s ability to 
enter into the mood of peasant work and feel earth 
forces as they felt them, a quality that was original 
and unique, was probably at the root of his success. 
“The Song of the Lark’? makes an unfailing 
appeal to childhood. Breton painted as children 
feel. The peasant is a child at heart, accepting 
primitive forms of life as his realities and find- 
ing happiness -through contrast and simplicity. 
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Picture study, rightly chosen, may arouse in chil- 


dren a feeling for the high appeal of simple things, 
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Spring Beauty 


By C. EDwarRD NEWELL, Director Manual Arts, Boston Public Schools 


®|T this season of the year when all nature 


| 


| throbs with the return of warming sun- 


\ “6 | often become bowers of loveliness with 
the flowers 
that children bring 


containers for flowers of bolder growth and short 
stems. 

In districts where flowers are not abundant the 
“Spring Beauty” decoration illustrated on the 
following pages will 


answer a real need 


as gifts to the | | in bringing cheer to 
teacher and as con- || many classrooms. 
tributions toward Coming an the June Issue | It has been neces- 
beautifying their || sary to make the 
own workroom. ows || full-size drawing to 
With the host of Lae cover the page in 
flowers at hand, let Beginning Science in the Kindergarten-Primary || order to show the 
us remember each Grades | complete unit of 
day to _ decorate a st || repeat. The detail 
some particular How the Kalamazoo, M ichigan, Public Schools | sketches have been 
place in the class- are teaching science to kindergarten and primary || omitted but ex- 


room with an ar- 
rangement of one 
kind or color of 
flowers. This ar- 
rangement may em- 
phasize the delicate, 
subtle growth of a 
particular flower. 
It may display 
rhythmic repetition 
and progression of 
some type, or it may 
feature the charm 
of selected coloring. 
A very simple con- 
tainer of pottery or 
clean glass is quite 


nature. 


inder of green blot- 
ting paper or toned 
drawing paper 


grade children through their daily contacts with 


Sand Craft in the Summer Playround | 
By Samuel Friedman 
How to develop this popular handcraft for child | 


education, described from the Department of Play- 
grounds and Recreation, Los Angeles, California. 


Opening the Doors of the Summer Play Schools 
By Dorothy La Salle 


The acting director of the Summer Play Schools, 
conducted by The Child Study Association of 
America, tells of their value in health and hap- 
piness to the child who must summer in the city. 


| 

j 

| perience in making 
| units from folded 
paper, as described 
| In previous articles, 
should make this 
|| decoration quite 
| readily understood. 
Trace or prepare 
templets for each 
| part of the design. 
| Shape (2) will be 
traced completely 
omitting the dash 
line (4), which in- 
dicates a different 
oval shape. When 
cutting shape (2) 


to leave a flower- 
shaped opening. 
When tracing shape 


wrapped around ada (5), the crocus fo- 
covering an liage, use the dash- 
Pageants for June Stories Arts and Crafts 


tainer will give the 

appearance of a 

simple cylindrical 

vase in which the flowers may be arranged. When 
arranging a few flower sprays in a pottery con- 
tainer one may immerse extra pieces of foliage 
and stems under the water in order to create an 
anchorage into which are thrust the stems of the 
display sprays. Use tall slender containers for 
flowers of long, graceful growth and low, wide 
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line passing through 
shape (6) to con- 
nect the two long 
tapering leaves. 
Shape (6) will be traced as the crocus flower 
running down to a narrow point between the long 
slender leaves of shape (5). 

“Spring Beauty” is not at all naturalistic in its 
treatment, yét it suggests floral growth in keeping 
with nature. The tall flowers (2) show an inter- 
esting sequence in progression of size of leaves, and 

(Continued on page 64) 
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SPRING BEAUTY. CUT-PAPER POSTER 
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Design by C. Edward Newell 
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Art in @hildhood 


Happy Art Projects for May 


By Louise D. TEssin 


DIETER we learn a few of the character lines 
that make animal drawing easy, what fun 
it is to illustrate a book in the art class 
about some favorite story. In the April 
issue we pictured ‘‘The Three Bears.”’ This 
month we have chosen “The Three Little Pigs.’ 

The covers of this story book are of brown con- 
struction paper, 9’’ x 12’’, the pages manila paper, 
9” x 12”. Select four incidents from the story 
for illustrating. It would be best to keep entirely 
to figures in_ profiles. 
Draw the pigs on circles 
and ellipses. The body 
being an ellipse gives a 
suggestion for folds in 
the garments. Dress 
in simple clothing, caps, 
hats, vests, blouses, 
overalls, trousers, coats 
trimmed with buttons, 
patches and stripes. Color 
with paints or crayons. 

For a handkerchief gift to a friend graduating 
from school or being promoted from one class to 
another, it would be interesting to make a bright 
folder, as: shown on the following page. The 
size of the folder may vary according to the 
size of the folded handkerchief. 

Have you ever tried writing a motto or resolu- 
tion about keeping your school orderly and 
beautiful or your town a place to be proud of. 
This has been done as a contest in composition 
writing. When the best one was voted on, it was 
printed at a local printing shop on 9” x 12” 
sheets of tan craft paper. One of these, in turn, 


answered. 
Address: 


field, Mass. 


Miss Tessin is prepared to give he? 
skilled and thoughtful attention to the 
art needs of our teacher readers. 
letter asking for help will be promptly 
State grade or age of pupils. 
Louise D. Tessin, Milton 
Bradley Company, 74 


was given to each child in school, who, in an art 
lesson, designed a decorative border around the 
printed matter. Borders may be developed free- 
hand, as explained in the April issue, block or 
stick printed, or stenciled. Sometimes a verse may 
be clipped from a card or magazine and pasted 
inside such a border. Borders may be designed 
to fit around a colored print of some famous 
masterpiece. In this case, select some of the colors 
for your border from the colors in the painting. 

None of us can ever 
grow up without ,having 
experienced the fun of 
walking on tin-can stilts. 
And why not have beau- 
tiful stilts when we know 
how to decorate them 
ourselves? 

With every succeeding 
year we collect more 
books, either gift books 
or the ones from class 
work at school. Then, book-ends are very 
necessary, and here we have some that anybody 
would like. 

There are many ways in which the spelling 
blanks of the week, the story writing and other 
written lessons may be made more interesting. 
One of these is planning them in booklet form. 
In this way, we may incorporate designing, paper- 
cutting and construction, color study and the 
drawing of border lines, margins and spacing of 
units. The number of pages in the book varies 
with the subject. Tie the pages and cover 
together with string or sew them with thread. 
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MAKING A HANDKERCHIEF ‘HOLDER 


Aj FROM A SQUARE OF LIGHT TINTED CON— 
STRUCTION PAPER , 9X9 OR 10XxI0, 
MARKED INTO 12 SQUARES, DESIGN AND 
CUT OUT FOLDER. CONSTRUCTION LINES 
SHOULD BE LIGHT AND ERASED AFTERWARDS. 


FOLD DOTTED LINES. 


FOLD CORNER 
D, UNDER FLAP. C 
TO LOCK AND 
COMPLETE COVER 
OF FOLDER. 


B. SHOWS FOLDER 
CLOSED, 


LOVELY DECORATED 
DESIGNS MAY EDGES ORAWN 
BE CUT PAPER, FREEHAND OR TRACED FROM YOUR OWN 


PASTED ON PATTERN MAY BE PAINTED ON FLAPS BEFORE 
AFTER CUTTING OUT FOLDER —_ E. 
CUTTING FLAP A SCALLOPED EOGE MAY BE TRACED FROM 
PATTERN. G. 
PLAIN COLORED BORDERS ARE NICE AND 
SHOULD BE PAINTED FROM~—H To K ,To R, ON 
EACH FLAP. 
A CUT COLORED PAPER OR WALL PAPER 
FLOWER MAY BE PASTED OVER CENTER OF 
CLOSED FOLDER ANO 
SERVE AS SEAL. 
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AN APPLICATION FOR BORDER DESIGNS By Louise D. Tessin 


STICK PRINTING 
BETWEEN 
PRINTED 
GUIDE LINES. 


AN INSTANCE 


WHERE THE INCH In this problem we decorate a border within which to 
MARKS HAVE BEEN paste a clipping of some verse or a colored print of an old 
SHIFTED SO AS TO masterpiece. Colored reproductions of good paintings 
LEAVE ONE HALF may be found on magazine covers or can be obtained 


INCH AT THE ENDS @) 
AND SO PRODUCE from various concerns specializing in just such material. 


A MODIFIED UNIT 


AT THE CORNERS. The border may be decorated around a printed resolu- 


tion about school or civic pride in your town. This 
(A) should be on light tan or other tinted paper, preferably 

” craft paper, that will take water color. Have the verse 
or resolution printed into a panel, or plan to paste the 
colored print into a panel whose size is divisible by inches, 
as 5” x 7”, 6” x 8”, etc. 


Width of border may be one inch or wider. The border 
should be of a repeating unit colored with crayons or 
aints, stenciled, stick-printed or block-printed. 
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DECORATED TIN-CAN STILTS 


Select two large tin cans of equal size. Punch 
two holes in the end of each. Pull all paper 
labels off. Mark division lines about can with 
the aid of different width paper strips, using 
wide strips for lines nearer center and narrow 
strips for lines closer to ends of can. Place 
division marks on paper that fits exactly about 
can (c). From this the marks may be trans- 
ferred to surface of can (b). 


Paint designs in colored enamels. Tube oil 
paints may be mixed with white household 
enamel for all colors desired. It makes an inter- 
esting pattern to leave a bit of shiny tin showing 


between painted lines. Pass a narrow rope 


through holes in, tin cans and knot ends of rope 
inside of cans. The ropes will serve as handles 
when walking on the tin-can stilts. 


Louise Tessin 
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PICTURE POCKETS FOR OUR FROCKS AND APRONS 


EMBROIDER DUCK, 
RABBITS, EGG ANO 
POCKET OUTLINES 
IN FLACK OR 
COLORS THAT 
SHOW BEST ON 
APRON OR DRESS. 
COLORS 
STATED ARE FOR 
WHITE OR 
LIGHT 
MATERIAL 


TRACE DUCK & EGG ONTO APRON 


AND EMBROIDER,_ DUCK BRIGHT YELLOW, FEET & BILL ORANGE, 
EYE BLACK, EGG ANY BRIGHT COLOR. TRACE POCKET DESIGN, 
(SECTION OF ELLIPSE BELOW EF.) ONTO MATERIAL. MARK 

CUTTING EDGE 79/8 INCH WIDER ON SIDES & BASE, AND 5/g INCH 


WIDER ALONG TOP, ANDO CUT OUT FOR SEWING. SEW HEM 
ACROSS TOP OF POCKET. BASTE SIDES & BOTTOM OVER 
FIRST BEFORELBASTING POCKET ONTO APRON FOR 


SEWING. POCKET IS SEWED To APRON JUST 
INSIOE OF EGG OUTLINE. 


Pockets FOR RABBITS 1,2. 
TRACE SIZE OF POCKET ON 

MATERIAL. MARK CUTTING 

»| EDGE 9/8 INCH WIDER ON 

>| SIDES & BOTTOM, & Yg INCH 
WIDER AT TOP. EMBROIDER 
LINE AB. CUT OUT POCKET 
AND HEM AT LINE BC, So 
EMBROIDERED LINE AB 
IS VISIBLE AT TOP OF 
POCKET. ; 


-COLOR OF 
RABBIT TAN 
OR GRAVY. 
EYE ORANGE 
EMBROIDER LINE CD. OR BLACK. 
TURN UNDER SIDE & BOTTOM POCKET 
EDGES AND BASTE. THEN OUTLINE 
BASTE POCKET TO APRON 
AND SEW. EMBROIDER A 
LINE ALONG SIOES AND 
BOTTOM OF POCKET To 


MARK (TS OUTLINE CLEARLY 
ON APRON. 


LOVISE 
--D..- 
TESIIN 


ELEPHANT BOOK-ENDS 


SIDE OF BASE BOARD FRONT OF BASE BOARD 


TOP VIEW 
4* 12 


Cut two elephants of 34” wood. Cut baseboard of 34” or 144” wood, 4” wide and 12” long. Attach 


elephants to baseboard with two screws at base of each elephant. For packing away later into a small 


space, the elephants may be bent back on base. If screws show through wood of elephants, file off 
points. Sandpaper all edges smoothly. 


Paint elephants light gray, light tan or any of the other modern tints of pale violet, pink, lemon 


yellow or light blue. Paint base bright green, brown or any color desired. The blanket should be in 
gay colors with a bright design. The tusk and eye are white; the space between legs, tail and tusk, 
the color of the baseboard edge or dark green. Markings need only be on outside of elephants and 


should be of a deeper color. Elephants may be designed larger. The baseboard must be wider accord- 
ingly. 
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CUT-PAPER DECORATIONS FOR BOOK COVERS 


HARRY SMITH 


LOVISE _ 
TESSIN 


Let us plan a cover design in this lesson in cut-paper decorations. The book 
cover may be of 9’’ x 12” construction paper folded to 6” x 9’. Cut the units of light- 
weight paper, folded three or four times. The design may be drafted upon scratch 
paper and the separate parts traced upon the different colored folded papers for cutting. 
Border lines and names should be added in crayons or paints. 
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A Social Science Project in Grade One 


Our children come from homes of the poorer 
type; home, to many of them, meaning “light 
housekeeping rooms” in old, made-over houses, 
the mother and father working, in most cases. 
School must furnish much that is lacking in these 
young lives, and, first of all, we must try to build 
up healthy bodies, for our percentage of under- 
weight children is appalling. We urged as many 
as possible to bring fifteen cents a week for milk 
and a health biscuit each morning. The response 
was not very encouraging, for the children did not 
find enough pleasure in just a bottle of milk 
sipped at recess to make the demand at home for 
the fifteen cents sufficiently strong. So we 
decided to make a party of our milk-drinking each 
morning. We started in with the ten or twelve 
children brought 
their money, and the five 
or six who are furnished 
free milk. The “party” 
proved so successful that 
by mid-year no one was 
left out. 

At the first recess each 
morning the small tables 
are pushed together to 
form two large square 
tables, and napkins are 
passed. The milk-helpers 
for the day have found their names on the bulletin 
board, and very importantly and efficiently they 
set about opening the bottles and counting out 
straws and crackers. When all are seated after 
recess, best friends choosing best friends to sit by 
in order that it may prove a truly social time, the 
room echoes with ‘“Thank you, LaVerne,” “Thank 
you, Jack,” as these helpers pass the straws and 
the crackers. Then, very carefully, six-year-old 
hands serve the milk. Conversation is proceeding 
spontaneously; little groups are chuckling over 
some of Delphina’s or Robert’s nonsense; the 
straws, crackers and milk remain untouched at each 
place. Then, when the helpers have taken a last 
look around to see that everyone has been properly 
served, they take their seats and a little hush falls 
upon us. Small hands are folded and heads bowed. 
Kyes are closed as the sweet high little voices sing: 


of others. 


“Thank Thee for the world so sweet, 
Thank Thee for the food we eat; 
Thank Thee for the birds that sing, 

Thank Thee, God, for everything.” 


oyomething to Do 


This its our subscribers’ department 
through which they may publish original sacks, So earnest were 
teaching helps, and receive the experience 


Your timely, short contributions will 
be carefully considered and those available 
paid for at our regular rates. Address too,” and insisted on 
AMERICAN CuiLpHOOD, 120 East 16th 
Street, New York City. 


Then follows a rustling of napkins, a deep 
satisfying draught of milk, and, once again, a 
sociable murmur of voices and laughter. 

It was during this time of conversation one 
morning that the alluring idea of tablecloths 
was evolved. We were discussing the daily joy 
of our milk parties, and wondering if we could do 
anything to make them more perfect, when 
Amalia suggested, “‘Wouldn’t it be nice to have 
tablecloths on our tables?” We had long ago 
reached the point of knowing that when we felt 
the need for something we must supply it our- 
selves; so we immediately fell to planning how to 
provide the material for the cloths which we 
would make. Flour sacks were decided upon as 
the most economical and practical material; and 
as there was a large wholesale bakery not far 
away we spent our next Social Science period in 
taking a trip to the bak- 
ery to see about the pur- 
chase of six or eight flour 


we in explaining our need 
for them that the “bak- 
ery man wanted to be 
in on those milk parties, 


a whole dozen flour sacks. 
The teacher was the 
only one in that group 
who was at all dismayed at the prospect of con- 
verting those floury, brilliantly labeled sacks 
into presentable tablecloths. The children began 
at once to plan the work. The flour must all be 
shaken out and the sacks ripped open. Our 
next problem was to remove the labels, and that 
very afternoon, Jessie, always abnormally shy 
and self-conscious, made the longest speech in the 
clearest voice that we had ever heard from her. 
““My mother says that we will have to rub 
soap and water on those labels and then soak them 
in coal oil overnight before we wash them.”’ 
Having furnished the suggestion, Jessie was 
put in charge of that part of the work, and 
together we all went down into a great kitchen 
in the basement, which is no longer used, but is 
equipped with a gas stove and running water. 
This kitchen was the scene of our activities until 
the flour sacks were, at last, satisfactorily washed 
and ironed. The washboards and irons were 
brought by the children from home, and even a 
small ironing board was donated. We took turns 
at the rubbing and rinsing, we all helped in 


making us a present of. 


( 


hanging them out to dry, and again took turns 
with the ironing. As we worked we talked once 
more of our trip to the bakery and a group story 
grew up around it. We always write a story 
about each adventure that comes our way. 


“OUR TRIP TO THE BAKERY.” 

Every morning we have a milk party. 

We need tablecloths for our tables. 

So we went to the bakery to buy some flour sacks. 

The man liked us, and gave them to us. 

We told him “Thank you” and asked him to 
come and see us. 

We are now making our tablecloths. 


The illustrations which we made to accompany 
this story, and others which we wrote as the 
work progressed, were so spirited and full of action 
that they proved the value of actual experience in 
creative work. A little letter of thanks was 
written, also, to the manager of the bakery. 


Dear Mr. Bauer, 
We thank you for the flour sacks. We are 
making our tablecloths now, and they are going 


to be so pretty. Onz, ScHoot. 


When they were ironed, we chose the four best 
flour sacks to use for the tablecloths, and cut the 
others up into practice pieces. Two flour sacks 
were overhanded together to make each cloth; 
and as soon as a boy or girl proved his ability to 
sew, he was allowed to work on.a tablecloth until 
someone else was sure he could do as well. At 
last they were sewed together and very present- 
able hems put in. Then came the question of 
decoration. We practiced designs with basting- 
stitch and colored lustre thread on our practice 
pieces, and two very simple border designs were 
chosen, to be worked out in orange and black on 
one cloth, and in rose and green on the other. 
So now we are back to the beginning of our story, 
the happy morning when we are first to use our 
tablecloths. 

Has this group-activity helped us along the 
journey toward the goal which is expressed thus 
in our course of study in Social Science: ‘To 
awaken the child to social interdependence; to 
help him evaluate his membership in the group; 
and to help him realize the necessity for co-opera- 
tion and personal responsibility’’? 

Very honestly and very carefully the following 
outline has been worked out to prove that a 
simple project in social science may contribute 
much toward growth in attitudes, ideals, habits 
and skills to the ever-responsive individual called 
the six-year-old, who is so alert in his interests, so 
plastic in his habits, so readily appealed to 
through his emotions, that work with him is a 
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most solemn responsibility and a most splendid 
opportunity. 


A. Making of tablecloths for milk parties. 


1. Situation. 
a. Serving of milk each morning involving 
habits of: 
Courtesy. 
Reverence. 
Helpfulness. 
Sociability. 
Health. 
Cleanliness. 
Appreciation of similar home experi- 
ences. 
b. Need felt for tablecloth. 
Discussion of: 
Materials. 
Where to be obtained. 
How to make ready for use. 
How to make into artistic and service- 
able tablecloths. 


2. Procedure. 
a. Excursion to bakery to procure flour 
sacks. 

b. Preparing these for use. 
Shaking out flour. 
Ripping open. 
Taking outlabels(involving discussions 

of flour mills and need for labels). 

Washing. 
Ironing. 
Sewing together. 
Hemming. 
Beautifying with simple design. 

c. Daily use and care of tablecloths. 


3. Outcomes. 
a. Growth in appreciations and attitudes. 

Habits of unselfishness, courtesy, depend- 
ability, cheerfulness, resourcefulness, 
helpfulness, thrift. 

Making use of available sources of infor- 
mation. 

Making use of available material. 

Habits of cleanliness, health, safety. 

Skill in manipulating tools and materials 
necessary for carrying out project. 


4. Correlations. 
a. Reading. 

Reading of stories composed by class. 

Reading notices concerning project on 
bulletin board. 

Definitely relating stories about house- 
hold > duties, milk, health (in our 
readers and supplementary books) to 
our project. 


| 


b. English. 

Discussions, as to: 

Source of supplies. 

Materials. 

Procedure, etc. 
Spontaneous conversation as we work. 
{xplanation of work to visitors. 
Writing of necessary notes. 
Composing group stories. 
Vocabulary growth. 


ce. Art. 
Appreciation of service and beauty in 
home appointments. 
Suitable colors and materials. 
Simple designing. 
Crayon illustrations for stories. 
d. Natural science. 
Effect of water, soap, chemical, air and 
heat in preparing material for use. 


e. Physical education. 
Games. 
“The Mulberry Bush.” 
‘“Polly Put the Kettle On.” 
Story Plays. 
f. Spelling. 

Emphasizing words in our spelling course 
which we find we need in writing notes 
and stories in connection with project. 

Adding new words of equal difficulty for 
which we have felt a need. 


g. Penmanship. 
Writing of notes. 
h. Musie. 
Songs. 
Happy Thought. 
A Song of Thanks. 
Prayer. 


—Euste Wuirtock Apams, Denver, Colorado. 


Health Garden 


A ‘“‘Health Garden” made to use in the inspec- 
tion of kindergarten children I have found an 
admirable working device. 

Upon a large sheet of bristol-board draw w vith 
green crayons or water colors long strokes of 
green to simulate a garden. Here and there cut 
slits into which fit pieces of thin cardboard colored 
green, upon one end of which paste small colored 
flowers cut from seed catalogs or magazines. 
Small butterflies may be cut out and pasted in 
the sky above the garden. -If a child is not as 
sweet as a flower, no flower blooms for him in the 
garden. His flower is taken out and put back at 
the discretion of the kindergartner. At the top 
of the board print the words ‘“‘Health Garden.” 
—Mavp P. MacGiivery, Kindergartner, Amityville, N. Y. 
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Paper for Mother’s Shelves 

One of the most interesting projects we have 
carried out this year was the making of shelf paper 
for mother’s kitchen, pantry or bathroom shelves. 
So much school work is done in a careless fashion 
because the child, in doing the work, has no defi- 
nite end in view. Boys and girls alike were 
interested in this, for here was a chance to delight 
mother with evidence of school ability embodied 
in a useful gift. The project involves measuring, 
cutting and pasting. It is helpful in the develop- 
ment of a sense of color combinations and good 
taste. Encourage originality but be a tactful 
guide to harmonious results. 


HEHE 


BORDER DESIGNS FOR SHELF PAPERS 


The shelf paper is made of ordinary white 
wrapping paper cut into the necessary lengths and 
widths. Each child. measures the length and 
width of the shelves for which he is to make the 
paper. Then he may cut it, scallop one edge and 
decorate it in any manner he chooses. Some will 
use stick-printing, some crayons or water colors. 
Some may create designs by cutting pictures from 
wall paper and pasting them in place. 

Emphasize the necessity of keeping the work 
neat and clean. 


—BLANcHE CesaL, English Lake, Indiana. 


Games That Help with Primary Work 


CoLor MATCHING GAME. 


On strips of cardboard print color words. Give 
one to each child. Let the children walk around 
the room and match their word to some object 
or picture in the room of that color. The children 
may exchange cards giving everyone a chance to 
participate and show the extent of his knowledge 
in the color words. The game may be played a 
more intricate way. Have two lines of children 
holding cards facing each other. One line has 
color words, the other has animal, fruit, object or 
vegetable words. The point is to choose a 
partner such as brown—turkey, red—apple, blue 
bird, yellow—banana. 


ANIMAL GAME. 
On strips of manila tag print names of animals 
and give one to each child. He will study it for a 
moment and then dramatize it. If the card says 
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bunny, he will hop and sniff, or if it says dog, he 
will run around on all fours and bark. The chil- 
dren at their desks may guess what the animal is. 
This is a game with plenty of action and can be 
adapted to any method. 


NuMBER Worp GAME. 

Print the number words from one to ten. Let 
each child take a number he knows. Mix the 
numbers and choose one child to put them in 
order. Mix them again and have someone 
arrange them and count backwards. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GAME. 

Give out vegetable and fruit patterns or cards 
with the names printed on them. The teacher 
may then say, ‘We are going to have a fruit and 
vegetable basket here in the front of the room, 
and first I would like to have a fruit which is red 
and round to put in my basket. Who has it?” 
The children form a circle and hold up their 
ecards. The children in their seats may choose 
some fruit or vegetable by saying, “I want a 
juicy orange,’ and they must go up to the front 
of the room and find the right card or pattern. 
Or the teacher may say, ‘‘Who wants a large red 
apple,” and the child that she chooses may come 
and take the card to his seat. 

—Etsiz M. Crooxer, Old Orchard, Maine. 


An Inexpensive Pocket Chart 

When funds are low, an inexpensive pocket 
chart may be made by the enterprising teacher. 
A sheet of manila cardboard about 24” x 30” was 
used for the foundation. From another sheet, 
strips about 3’’ wide were cut. These were sewed 
to the foundation card so as to form pockets for 
holding flash cards or pictures. The whole was 
fastened with tacks to a yardstick and then 
suspended by a strong cord. The cost was a little 
time and about fifteen cents. It was a very useful 
addition to our equipment. It was often used 
during class periods for reading, phonics and 
number. It was also valuable for displaying some 
forms of seatwork. 

—KATHERYNE McDona.p, Cave-in-Rock, Ilinois. 


Making Toy Animals 

Our manual training department makes us 
animals and dolls of beaver board, using cut- 
outs for patterns, cutting four at one time. We 
mounted these on standards of wood, 6” x 23”, 
with a groove through the center. On some 
of them, they fastened four wooden circles, 13”’ 
in diameter, for wheels. We then painted the 
animals, first using a flat white paint for a filler, 
then painting all the standards green, and the 
animals and children natural and gay colors: 

These toys proved to be quite inexpensive yet a 
great pleasure, and are in constant use with the 
floor blocks. 
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Sliced Animals 
We let each child choose a pattern of an animal, 

cat, horse, lion and others cut from heavy paper, 
and then trace around the pattern on oak-tag 
9” x 12’. We then colored them, adding grass, 
trees, sky and even flowers as the children wished. 
Using a paper-cutter, each card was then cut into 
strips 13’’ wide, and fastened with a rubber band. 
They prove to be fascinating puzzles, to be put 
together in order again. 

—GRACE Byers, Monroe, Wisconsin. 


Helping Mother 
A little group of reading lessons may be based on 

this activity,which should be a part of every child’s 
day. 

I help my mother every day 

A little while before I play, 

For mother says that is the way 

To learn to read. 


Build a table with blocks. Mold clay dishes to 
place upon this table. Make tablecloth of 
cheesecloth. Or, if preferred, draw table and 
dishes. 


Read: 
This is a play table. 
These are play dishes. 
Our table at home is big. 
I can set the table. 
I put the dishes on the table. 
After dinner I clear the table. 
end 


Cut strips of paper for towels. Color 


borders. 


Read: 
After dinner mother washes dishes. 
I wipe the dishes. 
This is my towel. 


The towel dries the dishes. 
I rub the dishes well. 


Sometimes my mother says she wishes 
That someone else would do the dishes. 
And then I say, ‘‘Now wait, you'll see 
Someone will do them.”’ 

That means me. 


Fold a long paper sheet for a cupboard, the end 
edges to meet at the center, as for cupboard doors. 
Indicate the door knobs. Within the cupboard 
draw lines to represent shelves. 

Along these lines draw dish forms. 


Read: 
Then we put the dishes away. 
We put them into the cupboard. 
This is my cupboard. 
(Continued on page 61) 


Finding a Home for Snooks 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


= |THAN woke to find big raindrops trickling 

4) across his face. His cot was just inside an 
open window. The boy and his brother 
slept in the office of the Ranger Station, 
= because the only other room was the 
kitchen. He could hear his brother shaking the 
grate, and a smell of frying bacon told him break- 
fast was ready. He’d forgotten the wood-box 
again! Oof! How wet the floor was! He banged 
the window down and pulled on his clothing. 
Here in the White Mountains it was still chilly in 
early May, but out in the big kitchen a fire 
snapped in the cookstove and the heat billowed 
out from the oven door. 

“Well, Ethan, I was going to eat everything up 
without you,” his brother teased. He drew a 
smoking pot of baked beans from the oven. 

“Better not, Captain! I’m hungry as a bear!’ 
The eleven-year-old Ethan divided the crisp slice 
of pork that lay on top, then ladled out the juicy 
brown beans, while his grown-up brother stacked 
a plate with yellow squares of corn-bread: The 
teakettle hummed and steamed as they ate. 

‘Well, Partner, how do you like my cooking?”’ 
demanded the Ranger Captain. This business of 
housekeeping was something neither 
boy knew much about. 

“Tastes like some more.”’ 
Ethen scooped up a sec- 
ond helping of beans, while de 
his brother poured him- 
self a cup of coffee. . To 
Ethan’s mind ‘the 
Captain could succeed 
with anything he set 


out to do. When his 
older brother had 
been sent to the 


Ranger Station, Ethan begged to come with 
him until school opened next fall. The 
family had decided it would be good for both 
boys. The Captain’s work was to take care of 
the Wild-River section of the forest, protecting 
the trees 'and the wood-dwellers in fur and feathers, 
and making trails and bridges for the summer 
campers. Suddenly the Captain looked out of 
the window and frowned. His lean face looked 
so stern that Ethan peered over his shoulder. 
Away off through the big silvery drops, they 
could see two men with guns tramping through 
the drifts. 

“No shooting allowed!’ The . Captain 
shrugged into his green Ranger coat with the 
silver badge inside the lapel, buckled his pistol 
belt about his hips, and started out. Kicking the 
door shut behind him, he crunched across the 
porch in two long strides. Ethan watched his 
brother make for the woods behind the barn, 
while the alarm clock on the lamp shelf ticked 
louder and louder. The fire stopped crackling, 
and the boy thrust in several sticks of wood from 
the box behind the stove. His rubber boots stood 
ready behind the door, but he had promised to do 

a pageof arithmetic the first thing every 

morning. Now he could no 
=. longer see the two huntsmen. 
a Suddenly, away off some- 
IN where, came the report of 
\ one of their rifles, then 

\ 


another. 

Ethan, peering 
through the rain- 
splashed windowpane, 
could see that the 
Captain had broken 
into a run. Those 
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men had shot something, thought the boy. He 
hoped it wasn’t one of the deer that came so 
timidly to the haystack when they were hungry. 
Ifit was—! Ethan was so furious that he wanted 
to fight. He must find out what had happened. 
He yanked on cap, boots and rubber-coat and 
started off running. The wet ground oozed 
beneath his feet. Stretching from one stony 
place to the next, the boy ran along as fast as he 
could. The trail led uphill into the pine woods, 
straight past a cave made by two boulders that 
they called the Bear’s Cave. There, the Captain 
had told him last winter, some bear must be 
hibernating, as they say when she goes to sleep 
for the winter, because her warm breath came 
through the snow in a yellow stain. Now the 


_ snow was melted, but perhaps she still lived in the 


cave. 

Ethan could hear his brother’s angry voice even 
before he came upon the men. Their guns were 
smoking and the biting smell of gunpowder hung 
on the clean air. At their feet lay a great furry 
black bear that they had dragged from the cave. 
Ethan knew that they had killed the bear, and it 
was against the law in these woods. 

The Captain was speaking: ‘You are both 
under arrest! Leave those guns right there!’ 
and he started marching them before him. Ethan 
stood staring after them. They must be going to 
jail. His brother had hardly seen him. 

‘““Wa-a-a-ah!’ Ethan heard a high-pitched wail, 
almost like that of ahuman baby. It came from 
the far end of the cave. The sound was pitiful. 
It must be a baby bear. The big bear must 
have been its mother. He hesitated. He would 
like to see the cub, yet it looked dark inside the 
cave. Since Ethan had had his eleventh birth- 
day, he knew he ought not to mind the dark, but 
this was his first time alone in the woods. 

The cub wailed again. My, but it would make 
acute pet! Ethan crawled into the cave on hands 
and knees. It smelled of warm fur, and in spite 
of himself Ethan’s heart thumped against his side. 
Quick, where was the cub? There was a tiny 
dark object in the far corner. Could it bite, he 
wondered? Well, he’d have to take a chance. 
Groping forward with one hand, he found a ball 
of warm fur. It squealed, but it could retreat no 
further. Grabbing it with both hands, Ethan 
hung on while the creature tried to wriggle free. 
Almost afraid the mother bear might somehow 
come to life again, he backed out of the cave with 
the whining cub. Then he ran. The cub 
shivered, and he snuggled it inside his coat. It 
was no bigger than a fat house cat. Its claws dug 
into Ethan’s flannel shirt. It couldn’t be very 
old, he decided, as he made for the cabin. It was 
the tiniest bear he had ever seen. Its pointed 
pink mouth was nearly toothless and the soles of 
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its tiny hind feet were shaped like a human 
baby’s. Again it whined. 

“There, there!’ the boy stroked its fat back, 
which was fuzzy like a puppy’s. ‘‘What you 
crying for?’”’ When he reached the kitchen, he 
set the little animal on the floor. The cub 
promptly ran under the stove, clear beyond arm’s 
reach. 

How could he coax it out? The boy called, 
but the little bear would not come. Perhaps it 
was hungry. Ethan opened a can of condensed 
milk, which was all the milk they had up here in 
the woods, mixed the thick stuff with hot water, 
and poured it into a saucer. “Drink it!” he 
urged, shoving the dish under the edge of the 
stove. Then he watched. In a few minutes the 
little bear’s nose came sniffing toward the warm 
liquid, and Ethan quickly shoved it in. 

‘“Snook!—Snook!”’ choked the cub. 

“Here! It’s good!’ Ethan dipped a finger into 
the milk. The cub licked it eagerly. 

“T know!” Ethan ran in to his brother’s desk, 
where lay a new fountain pen with an ink dropper 
that had never been used. Filling the little glass 
tube with the milk, he held it, while the cub 
sucked its contents. Again he filled it. It 
held about one mouthful. This was going to be 
slow work, but at least the baby bear had stopped 
crying. Searching through the cupboard shelves, 
Ethan found a small empty bottle, rinsed it with 
steaming water the way people cleanse a baby’s: 
bottle, and fitted the rubber end of the pen filler 
over its mouth for a nipple, in which he poked a 
hole. 

“Here, then!’ He filled the bottle with the 
warm milk and poked the nipple into the little 
bear’s pink mouth. The cub held the bottle 
with his handlike paws, shut his eyes and drank. 
The boy could see his tiny sides filling out. At 
last the little creature rolled over on his back, 
tucked his hind legs up close, and went to sleep. 
Ethan laid him in a chair and covered him with 
the end of an old woolen scarf. 

“Well, well,” the Captain exclaimed, when he 
came back in the red glow of tea time. The rain 
had ceased to pelt, and a wind came whistling 
down the chimney. © ‘‘What’s this? What have 
we here?” He touched a finger to the little 
bear’s black muzzle. It must have tickled, for the 
cub wrapped one furry paw around his nose, 
yawned widely, rolled over and began creeping, 
with whines, about the chair cushion as if in 
search of something. Ethan gave him another 
bottle. 

‘“That’s Snooks,”’ Ethan named his bear. 

“Poor little chap!’ said the Captain, when 
Ethan had told how he found him. “We've 


saved one bear, anyway. Where had he better 
sleep?”’ 
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They decided to make his bed up in an empty 
cracker box. That evening the Captain had to 
make out a long report. The two huntsmen had 
been arrested for killing game where they had no 
business to. Ethan opened the blankets on his 
cot, slipped hastily into his flannel pajamas and 
humped his way into his nest. Down, down he 
sank toward a pool of sleep. He was aroused by 
a wail from the cracker-box in the kitchen. 
“That cub can’t be hungry again!” thought 
the boy but the wail continued. Such a pathetic 
little cry! 
‘Maybe Snooksis lonesome,’ called the Captain. 


What Happened 


CHILDHOOD 


Ethan yawned. ‘Well, give him here, then.” 
His brother came with the furry mite and thrust 
it under the blankets. ‘Don’t roll on him, 
that’s all.”’ 


Then such wriggling and clawing, until the little 
bear had curled himself into the hollow of Ethan’s 
neck, with just his nose out, breathing against the 
boy’s ear. 


“My!” thought Ethan, “I’m glad I wasn’t 
afraid to go into that cave! There are not many 
boys my age lucky enough to have a bear for a 
camp mate.” 


on Moving Day 


By JOSEPHINE BouToN 


| NCE upon a time there were a father and 


a mother. The father and mother had 
two children. The two children Had a 
cat and a dog. And they all lived in a 
house full of furniture and pleasant things. 

In the house were beds and bureaus, a piano, 
tables and chairs, books and pictures, rugs, a 
radio, a vacuum cleaner, a typewriter, dishes, 
pots and pans, an icebox and a whole windowful 
of potted plants. And there were toys in the 
playroom; there was a doll in a carriage by the 
wall, a tractor engine in the cupboard, blocks 
on the shelf, and over in the corner, down on the 
floor, were the tracks of an electric train. 

Besides all these pleasant things, down in the 
hall closet on a hook next to the vacuum cleaner, 
hung a pair of roller skates. They had come from 
Uncle Ned at Christmas time and were the best 
to be had, with ball-bearihg wheels. These roller 
skates carried a boy with brown shoes all over 
town wherever he would steer them, on errands 
for mother or racing with other children. But 
when they were not in use, they very much liked 
to be hung neatly on their hook. Several times 
when the brown shoes had been too busy to put 
them away, the skates had been left carelessly on 
the back steps where Cook might have tripped 
over them, and once they had stayed out all 
night in the grass. During the darkness the rain 
had come and left little spots of rust on the wheels. 
The skates were glad when the brown shoes found 
them and they were cleaned next day. 

And then sudderfly this family with the house 
full of furniture and pleasant things had to move 
to a new house on Shady Street. They were not 


able to move alone, so they telephoned a Moving 
Man. 


“T’ll send over an Estimator,” said Moving 
Man. ‘He can tell at a glance how many of 
your things need to be packed and whether you'll 
need more than one van.” 

That very afternoon a man with a measuring 
stick in his pocket came to look at the furniture. 
He had to plan how it would fit into a moving van 
and how much packing would be needed. “‘I 
don’t do any wrapping,” he explained. ‘“T’ll 
send the Packers on Monday morning.”’ 

On Monday morning at eight o’clock a big 
green van drove up in front of the house and two 
men jumped down from the cab. They wore blue 
and white striped jumpers and aprons and little 
peaked caps with the name of the moving com- 
pany stamped on the front. Into the house they 
brought barrels, boxes, excelsior, tissue paper, 
twine, tacks, a hammer, nails, and all the things 
they might need for their work. They were the 
Packers. 

These men wrapped the legs of the tables and 
chairs in excelsior padding. They took down the 
pictures and crated them, put the books in boxes, 
the dishes in barrels, and packed the pots and 
pans. Then they went to the playroom. The 
doll went to sleep in a box of tissue paper and 
excelsior. The tracks of the train were taken 
apart and very, very carefully laid together in a 
box with the electric train. The tractor engine 
was tied up and: laid beside the blocks. 

The Packers brought the vacuum cleaner from 
the closet into the hall. How could they know 
that a pair of roller skates should be hanging on 
that hook next to the door? 

do not do any of the moving,” the Packers 
said as they were leaving. “The Moving Men 
will be here with a van tomorrow.” 
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And sure enough, early Tuesday morning, a big 

covered motor van, painted green with gold 
letters, drew up in front of the house. The van 
wore heavy balloon tires on its wheels. It 
needed ten gallons of gasoline, four quarts of oil, 
one gallon of water for the moving and was a 
-five-ton van, so you can imagine how large it was. 
The van had headlights, tail lights, and special 
searchlights for night driving. “There was a 
closed cab in front for the men. 

The Driver of the van took charge of the 
moving. With him were two helpers and a 
packer to finish any necessary wrapping. They 
jumped down from the cab and opened the two 
doors at the back of the van. The inside looked 
like a large room with padded walls. On the 
floor, near the door, was a pile of fifty blankets for 
the Movers to wrap about polished furniture. 

The Movers went into the house. They took 
the beds apart and tied up the mattresses. They 
rolled up the rugs and put them in the van. 
Then, out of the van, they took a roll of long 
thick rope, with a block and tackle. This they 
needed for swinging the piano out the window. 
The Estimator had said that the piano was wider 
than the door. It would have to come out 
through the window. 

The Driver stayed on the sidewalk to direct the 
hoisting of the piano. One of his helpers fastened 
the ropes on the roof, another took the living-room 
window out of its frame and buckled two heavy 
canvas belts around the piano. These belts 
were fastened to an iron bar with a ring in the 
center. The helper fastened a steel pulley on one 
of the ropes into this ring and waited for his 
signal. 

“All right, Joe, up with her!”’ called the Driver. 
Slowly, surely, safely, the piano came out the 
window. A helper pulled another rope out so 
that the piano would not hit the side of the house. 
Down, down, slowly, surely, safely, the piano 
landed on the ground, next to the rose bushes. 
Then the men lifted it into the van without a 
scratch. 

The doll carriage fitted in nicely beside the 
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vacuum cleaner. The typewriter rested on the 
box of blocks. The radio sat on the icebox; 
and the potted plants stood on barrels and boxes, 
looking as if they were trying to make the inside 
of the van more homelike. 

When the house was bare of all the furniture 
and pleasant things, the Moving Men closed the 
back of the van, and locked the doors with a 
padlock so that the load would be safe. Up into 
the cab they climbed, and drove off. Then the 
mother took the little girl, the little girl took the 
cat in a covered basket, and they rode in a taxicab 
to the new house on Shady Street. 

The father, the boy and the dog stayed behind 
to wait until a Cleaning Woman had finished 
They wanted to leave the 
house nice and shiny for the family who were 
coming in the next day. And it was lucky that 
they did wait because of what happened. When 
the Cleaning Woman was ready to go, and they 
had locked the front door, the boy called to the 
dog. But the dog would not come. Way over 
by the hedge he stayed, barking and waving his 
tail. The father whistled. The boy called. 
““Bow-wow-wow!’”’ was all the little dog said. 
He stayed by the hedge, waving his tail. 

“Come here, you naughty dog!’ called the 
boy, running across the lawn. 

“Bow-wow-wow!”’ answered the dog, waving 
his tail. 

The boy leaned over to pull the little dog’s 
collar and then he saw! Underneath the little 
dog was a pair of roller skates! His very own 
ball-bearing roller skates which Uncle Ned had 
given him for Christmas. He had dropped them 
on his way from school the day before when he 
had seen the Packers in the house! 

“Good doggie; good boy!’’ he said, as he 
patted the little dog. ‘Look, Dad,” he called 
to his father, ‘‘he has found my skates.”’ 

Then the boy buckled his skates to the brown 
shoes and they all went down the walk together. 
“Good doggie, come on,” he called. 

‘“‘Bow-wow-wow!”’ answered the little dog, 
trotting along, waving his tail. 


The Locomotive Who Changed His Mind 


By ELEANOR VERDERY SLOAN 


is about a Locomotive. <A new, sleek, 
powerful Locomotive. All black and 

shiny, all glistening and polished, with a 
BX | headlight that could stream a yellow beam 
J far into the night, and a bell that could 
clang both loud and deep. The Locomotive was 


proud of his black and shiny sides, proud of all his 
polish and sleekness, proud of his headlight that 
could stream a yellow beam far into the night, and 
proud of his bell that could clang both loud and 
deep. 

He puffed importantly out of the Shop, his 
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great wheels rolling leisurely round and round and 
round, and rumbling: ‘‘See how large we are! 
See how powerful we are! See how evenly we 
roll, pushed by our great driver round and round 
and round. The Locomotive’s long rounded 
sides and his stub nose with the headlight poised 
above it seemed already whizzing at terrific 
speed. Even when he stood still you could 
imagine how he would look flying over shining 
rails, boring a great hole through the air. 

As he moved into the yards his bell clang- 
clanged, clang-clanged, crying: ‘“‘Herel am! Here 
I am at last; the best, the fastest, the most 
beautiful and powerful Locomotive in the world. 
Power! That’s me. Look at me! Admire me! 
Did you ever see a Locomotive so strong and at 
the same time so beautiful?” 

And all the other locomotives in the yards 
looked at him and laughed. 

“He thinks he’s grand because he’s new,” 
they said to each other. Wait until he’s been ona 
run. Wait until he’s worked a bit and some of his 
newness has worn off. Then we'll see what he’s 
really like.”’ 

They did not have long to wait. ; 

The Locomotive was chosen almost at once to 
pull fifty freight cars a distance of about five 
hundred miles. 

“That’s a pretty good test,’ said the other 
locomotives to each other. “Fifty freight cars is 
a good load.” 

“Oh, E-Easy! H-Easy! clanged the Locomo- 
tive’s bell as he rolled off to pick up his load. 
“Why stop at fifty? Why not make it a 
hundred?” 

And all the other locomotives laughed like 
anything. They said to each other, “Wait till 
he has finished that run. Then we'll see if he 
still wants to pull a hundred freight cars.” 

As a matter of fact, the Locomotive was a little 
disappointed about the freight cars. It was not 
because there were so few of them. It was 
because they were freight cars. He had always 
imagined himself pulling some very grand and 
long passenger train: pullmans, sleeping cars, 
dining cars, club cars with observation platforms, 
fathers, mothers and children waving good-bye to 
their friends as they rolled splendidly out of 
marble stations trimmed with gold. That had 
been the Locomotive’s dream. 

Freight trains—Ugh! He showed his disgust as 
he left the yards. 

But after that he had little time to think about 
his disgust. They coupled to his coal car a huge 
box car full of perishable food, and they coupled 
flat cars and box cars and oil tanks, and they 
coupled cars full of animals, and cars full of furni- 
ture, and cars full of machinery, and cars full of 
coal, and cars full of vegetables, and cars full of 
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meat, and cars full of fruit, and cars full of auto- 
mobiles, and cars full of grain, and cars full of 
sand, and cars full of lumber, and cars full of 
gravel, and a car with a big steam shovel sitting 
on it—fifty cars full of all imaginable kinds of 
things they coupled together in a long row behind 
the Locomotive. And at the very end they 
coupled on a shabby old caboose. Big Beauty felt 
worse about that caboose than about any of the 
other cars. Why couldn’t they have ended him 
with something as new and shiny as his beginning? 

The brakeman waved his lantern. 

They were off. 

Puff! Puff! Puff-puff-puff! Puff! Puff! Puff- 
puff-puff! Chug-a chug-chug-a, chug-a chug-a. 
Choo choo choo choo choo. 

The Locomotive was getting started. 

Puff! Puff! Puff-puff-puff! Puff! Puff! Puff-puff- 
puff-puff! Chug-a chug-a chug-a, chug-a chug-a, 
chug-a chug-a. Choo choo choo choo choo choo. 

And at last the whole long line of cars was 
under way and rolling along easily—chooka- 
chooka, chooka-chooka, chooka, chooka, chooka- 
chooka. 

But do you think the starting had been easy for 
the Locomotive? 

The sweat was pouring down his long rounded 
sides, his voice was hoarse with strain and he had 
used every ounce of his enormous strength, work- 
ing, pulling, panting, getting those fifty freight 
cars started. 

At times he had panted so hard that he won- 
dered if he would be able to keep it up. Then he 
had remembered all the other locomotives and 
how he had told them it was easy. And he was 
ashamed of himself, and worked and panted and 
pulled all the harder because he just couldn’t go 
back to the yard and say he had given up. What 
use would he be then? About as much use as the 
pig iron he was pulling in some of those fifty cars. 

So the Locomotive puffed and panted and 
pulled. And after awhile he forgot all about the 
ugliness of the freight cars and the shabbiness of 
the caboose. He began to think what a good 
job it was to be able to take so many things to 
people who needed them and were waiting for 
them; take animals to people who wanted ani- 
mals, furniture to people who wanted furniture, 
machinery to people who wanted machinery, coal 
to people who wanted coal, vegetables to people 
who wanted vegetables, meat to people who wanted 
meat, fruit to people who wanted fruit, auto- 
mobiles to people who wanted automobiles, grain 
to people who wanted grain, sand to people who 
wanted sand, gravel to people who wanted gravel, 
crushed stone to people who wanted crushed 
stone, pig iron to people who wanted pig iron and 
a steam shovel to someone who really wanted a 
steam shovel. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Poems for Blossom Time 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


The Old Oak Tree 


By CATHERINE CARLSON (age 9) 


Bluebirds singing, 
Robins swinging, 
Up in the old oak tree. 


Woodpeckers tapping, 
Crows’ wings flapping, 
Up in the old oak tree. 


Thrushes nesting, 
Swallows resting, 
Up in the old oak tree. 


All birds of the air 
Make their homes there, 
Up in the old oak tree. 
—Courtesy, Riverdale Country School, Kiverdale, N.Y. 


The Flower-School 


By RaBINDRANATH TAGORE 


When storm clouds rumble in the sky and June showers come down 

The moist east wind comes marching over the heath to blow its 
bagpipes among the bamboos. 

Then crowds of flowers come out of a sudden, from nobody knows 
where, and dance upon the grass in wild glee. 


Mother, I really think the flowers go to school underground. 

They do their lessons with doors shut, and if they want to come 
out to play before it is time, their Master makes them stand in a 
corner. 


When the rains come they have their holidays. 

Branches clash together in the forest, and the leaves rustle in the 
wild wind, the thunder clouds clap their giant hands and the flower 
children rush out in dresses of pink and yellow and white. 


Do you know, Mother, their home is in the sky, where the stars 
are. 
Haven’t you seen how eager they are to get there? Don’t you 
know why they are in such a hurry? 
Of course, | can guess to whom they raise their arms; they have 
their mother as I have my own. 
From *“*The Crescent Moon’’ by Rabindranath Tagore. 


Copyright, The Macmillan Company. Used by per- 
mission. 


The Puffing Adder 


By FaTHER JPROME 


He knitted a silvery trace 
As delicate as any lace 
To guide me aside a thistle— 
Then signaled with sybilant whistle 
To stroke his fine patterned head— 
My friend whom so many dread. 
—Our Dumb Animals 


The Blackbird 


By CaR5y 


For an hour, on top of the breezy hill, 
There in the sassafras all out of sight 

The blackbird is splitting his slender bill 
For the ease of his heart. 


Do you think if he said, ‘‘I’m ashamed to be black,”’ 
That he could have shaken the sassafras tree 
— = with the song he was born to? 
ot he. 


My Muslin Curtains Blow About 


By Emma GREEN 


My muslin curtains blow about 

In such a quick and eager way; 

Now billowing in, now out, far out, 
Above the brown stone window ledge 
Where jonquils, on the outer edge, 
Have turned the cold wall into May. 


A robin’s call comes sweet and high 
And urgently across the day, 
While clouds are racing down the sky! 
The curtains give a gayer swing— 
I wonder if there’s such a thing 
As having curtains fly away! 
—Permission of the Author 


The Little Flags 


By Joun Minot 


Oh, when you see them flying 
Beside the summer way— 
The little flags they put in place 
Upon Memorial Day— 
Remember each is crying 
A message straight to you— 
A message straight to every lad 
Whose heart is clean and true. 


They tell the splendid story 
Of those who marched away 
In answer to a voice that said, 
“Your country calls! Obey!” 
They heard the call to glory, 
As you can, if you try: 
“Your flag demands your best today, 


Not sometime, by and by! 
—Copyright, Youth’s Companion” 


City Streets and Country Roads 


The city has streets— 

But the country has roads. 
In the country one meets 

Blue carts with their loads 
Of sweet-smelling hay, 

And mangolds*, and grain; 
Oh, take me away 

To the country again! 


In the city one sees, 
Big trams rattle by, 

And the breath of the chimneys 
That blot out the sky, 

And all down the pavements 
Stiff lamp-posts one sees— 
But the country has hedgerows, 

The country has trees. 


As sweet as the sun _ 
In the country is rain; 
Oh, take me away 
To the country again! 


—Reprinted by permission from “Joan’s Door’ by 
Eleanor Farjeon. Copyright, 1926, Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 


*A large rooted beet fed to cattle. 


Pray Day. The Spirit of Sport. By Ethel Perrin and 
Grace Turner. Illustrated. 80 Pages. American Child 
Health Association, New York City. $0.35. 

HE American Child Health Association with 
its emphasis upon May-day as an annual 
health festival has compiled in ‘‘Play Day” a most 
helpful group of athletic suggestions. The 
pamphlet opens with a foreword by Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover. It explains the advantages of the 
play-day program in junior athletics, particularly 
for girls. It gives directions for organizing and 
holding play days in all kinds of groups and 
contains detailed accounts of fifteen of these 
festivals held in various parts of the United 

States. The country school will be particularly 

helped by this program offering, which is spon- 

sored by the Women’s Division of the National 

Amateur Athletic Federation, the country’s fore- 

most leaders of athletics and recreation for girls. 


Fun with Paper Foupine. By William D. Murray and 
Francis J. Rigney. . Illustrated. 95 Pages. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. $2.00. 

‘THE old kindergarten “occupation” of paper 

folding has fallen upon an undeserved neglect. 

Although the fine muscular co-ordination neces- 
sary for this form of handcraft has been judged 
unsuited to the young child’s nervous system, 
there comes a period in his development when the 
manipulation of paper to make folded toys and 
forms of decorative design has a real place in 
entertainment and educa- 
tion, This manipula- 
tory period of  chil- 
dren’s development will 
be met and delightfully 
filled with a manual of 
paper folding. 

The directions in the 
book are explicit and 
well diagramed. The 
finished objects to be 
made of squares of 
colored construc- 
tion paper include 


a ball, a Chinese junk, a rooster that flaps its 
wings, a cake basket, a motor boat, a windmill, a 
work table, a battleship, a dog, a frog, a pagoda, 
an airplane, a drinking cup and many other forms 
suitable for play or school-project work. Mr. 
Murray, co-author of the book, has entertained 
the world from Greece to France and back to 
America again with his skill in folding paper. 
Greek Boy Scouts in the great marble stadium at 
Athens, school children at the religious conferences 
at Silver Bay and tired youngsters on the train 
have helped in the making of this book through 
their interest in the various folded toys. The 
paper-folding described is truly fun. 


GHOND THE Hunter. By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. Iilus- 
trated by Boris Arizybasheff. 204 Pages. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York. $2.50. 


y= Dhan Gopal Mukerji wrote ‘‘Gay- 
Neck,” the story of a brave pigeon, the 
book was awarded the John Newbery medal for 
greatest excellence in juvenile writing. Of 
greater distinction however was the plea of boys 
and girls who had been carried on the magic 
carpet of Mukerji’s swinging prose and Artzy- 
basheff’s beautifully patterned illustrations to 
India, “Tell us another tale like ‘Gay Neck.’ ” 
So we open the purple covers with a design of gold 
arrows and read, with interest in ““Ghond.” 
‘From America comes your letter commanding 
me to dictate to the village scribe the adventures 
that befell me from childhood on. You say in 
your epistle that if the history of my life is 
recorded it will give pleasure and joy to 
children of that far-off America where 
houses are reared so high they touch 
the stars. I wish I could tell of 
anything very tall. But a poor 
hunter whose knowledge of books 
is very small has to satisfy 
himself with dwarfish 
events that clutter 
up the pavements 
of existence.”’ 
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Thus the book begins, but the events that make 
the chapters like bright jewels in a necklace of 
Oriental beauty, are far from small. Ghond is an 
Indian boy of high caste who lives in a Hindu 
village where the old Hindu customs have not 
been interrupted. This village is situated on the 
edge of the jungle and the story tells beautifully 
how an old Hindu priest teaches Ghond the habits 
and life of wild animals. It gives a vivid picture 
of the sights and sounds, the primitive life, in the 
jungle. 

Boris Artzybasheff’s pictures in black and white 
appeal to both the connoisseur in art and the 
child who appreciates modern design and boldly 
achieved patterns in black and white. The 
chapter headings, end papers, and double-page 
illustrations show skilful overlaying of black and 
white that attracts and holds the composition as 
compellingly as if color were used. The illustra- 
tions of this book should be studied in the art 
class, and the English of the text will provide a 
model for pictorial language. 


THE Wonpers or By Frances Jenkins Olcott. 
Illustrated. 27 Pages. The Dairymen’s League Co-opera- 
tive Association, Inc., New York. $0.16. 


. Toe Frrenpty Cow. By Bertha Johnston. Illustrated. 


32 Pages. Dairymen’s League Co-operative Association, 
Inc., New York. $0.35. 
HESE gay paper-bound books written by 
well-known story-tellers, are offered to pre- 
school and early-grade children in the cause of 
health. “The Wonders of Milk” is a reading 
guide for boys and girls, and will prove of 
great value in the selection of health-teaching 
material for the graded school. ‘The Friendly 
Cow” appeals to the nursery and the kinder- 
garten; it is made up of jingles, finger exercises 
and stories, not alone about the cow, but the 
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reindeer, camel and goat. Much of the so-called 
educational material issued by corporations that 
serve the public is open to criticism, but these 
titles offer nothing but inspiration for good health 
couched in a form of immediate appeal to boys and 
girls. 


Wacs anpd Woorrr. By Edna M. Aldredge and Jessie 
Fulton McKee. Illustrated by Robert L. Dickey. 111 
Pages. Ginn and Company, Boston. $0.65. 


A WEEK witH Anny. By J. Asbury Pitman and Blanche J. 
Dearborn. Illustrated. 161 Pages. Ginn and Company, 
Boston. $0.80. 

Mortuer Goose Boox. By Emma Miller Bolenius and 
Marion George Kellogg. Illustrated by Gustaf Tenggren. 
128 Pages. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $0.68. 


= reviewer finds difficulty in making a 
selection from these new readers for the 
beginner; the better plan probably is to give all 
three to eager first and second graders. They 
show equal authority in the selection of vocabu- 
lary, interest content, bold clear type and 
charming illustrations. In the pictures perhaps 
do we face the greatest difficulty in choosing 
among the titles. 

Robert L. Dickey has sprung into fame and 
popularity over night almost with his animated - 
drawings of dogs. Covers of magazines, Sunday 
newspapers and the popular periodical press are 
made more human because “Mr. and Mrs. Beans,”’ 
his Boston terriers, “Sandy,” a Scotch terrier, 
“Buddy,” the French bull, and ‘Kelly’ of non- 
descript blundering charm, bury bones, go to 
Florida, and join the circus under the direction of 
Mr. Dickey. It was a peculiarly happy thought 
on the part of the publishers to issue ‘“‘Wags and 
Woofie” with Mr. Dickey’s dog pictures. He 
proves himself quite as adequate in drawing hens, 
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pigs, ducks and other barnyard folks. 


The text of 
the reader swings along with the adventures of 
these friendly animals. 

The ‘Mother Goose Book” spreads delight and 
interest from Gustaf Tenggren’s captivating ani- 


mals. Miss Bolenius has made a wise selection 
and arrangement of Mother Goose jingles for the 
child’searly vocabulary. Attheend of eachrhyme 
are a few simple directions calling for handwork, 
dramatization or personal reaction based upon the 
rhyme or picture that illustrates it. 

“A Week with Andy” proves to be busy and 
full of adventure. The reader is divided into 
sections, one for every day in the week. Play- 
mates, pets, automobiles, toys and the policeman 
provide themes for the sentences, and there is a 
wealth of seat-work activity. Simple lessons in 
health, safety, obedience and kindness are taught 
through the stories. Since the vocabulary is 
based on standard graded word lists and those 
words used by children at home, the difficulties of 
reading are minimized. 


Littie Bic Books. Tiny Tales for Tiny Folk. Little 
Rhymes for Litile Folk. Happy Stories for Tiny Folk. 
Wonder Stories for Tiny Folk. That Provoking Puppy. 
The House that Danny Built. Littie Stories for Liitle 
People. Fairy Stories for Tiny Folk. Nature Stories 
for Tiny Folk. Animal Stories for Tiny Folk. Sunny 
Stories for Tiny Felk. Pleasant Stories for Tiny Folk. 
Twelve vovumes boxed. Illustrated in color and black and 
white. McLoughlin Brothers, Inc., Springfield, Mass. $4.00. 

TT demand for sturdy, bright picture books 

that are the right size for eager grasping in small 

hands is met in this beginning library. Children, 
due to our growing preschool influence in educa- 
tion, are being given books at home earlier than 
ever before. They are enjoying more picture 
books in the kindergarten and primary grades. 
So this beginning library of twelve bright picture 
books, filled with very short gay stories for the 
littlest ones and packed in a stout bookcase with 
swinging doors and shining brass fasteners, 
belongs in every playroom, kindergarten and early 
primary grade. 

The books have, each, a colored frontispiece 
printed on heavy paper and suitable, if they 
should become detached by loving little fingers, for 
framing. ‘The covers are lavish in color. The 
paper used for the series is tough enough to out- 
last nursery usage for a period of years. The 
stories of home and play, animals, outdoors and 
friendly fairies are wholesome and so short that 
they fill but two or three of the pages. Soon 
they will be read by the children who have enjoyed 
them. Right impulses for living and culture 
should be started in childhood. This crowded 
bookease for little folks is a forerunner of the 
adult library and will make book-collecting and 
reading a habit. 
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PiongERS ALL! Achievements in Adventure. By Joseph 
Lewis French. Jilustrated in Color. 324 Pages. 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass: $2.50. 


HE story of America is the story of types of 
pioneering; perhaps to a greater extent than 
in the case of any other nation does our develop- 
ment represent the achievements of individuals. 
Through the sacrifices, hopes and fulfillments of 
the explorer, the pioneer, the trapper, the hunter, 
the mountaineer, the prospector, the cowboy, the 
river-pilot, the lumberjack, the sailor, the engineer 
and the aviator we have built the prosperity of a 
nation. They have also established an unique 
folk group and given boys and girls examples of 
everyday heroism. Stories, songs and gripping 
adventure have grown out of the lives of each of 
these men who fill the pageant of our history. 
Their figures in the destiny of our country people 
a hall of fame for American youth. 
Mr. French is always successful in bringing 


together individual stories for establishing a unity ~ | 


of thought and purpose. In “Pioneers All!” 
he tells from authentic original sources the adven- 
tures in American life of Lewis and Clark, Daniel 
Boone, Kit Carson, John C. Fremont, Mark 
Twain, Stewart Edward White, Silas Bent, 
Charles A. Lindbergh and other of our heroes of 
progress. History, geography and civics are now 
merged in the schools and take the title of social 
studies; they are presented as stories of man in 
relation to his home-making and his place in 
human progress. In this more progressive 
method of teaching national progress through 
inspirational living Mr. French’s book will find 
a welcome. It is already anticipated in the inter- 
est of boys who want thrillers. 


Witp Anima Inrerviews. By William T. Hornaday. 
Illustrated. 310 Pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $2.50. 


Boga, THe Exepuant. By K. O. S. (Baroness Dom- 
browski). Illustrated by the Author. 96 Pages. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


ME: HORNADAY was director for thirty 

years of the New York Zoological Gardens 
where he knew and sheltered the animal friends 
whom he makes our friends in this book. He 
would like the reader to feel the truth of these 
“interviews” for he believes that ‘‘any naturalist 
who is worth his salt can determine the thoughts 
and feelings of mammals, birds and reptiles by the 
sign language, by facial expression, even by a kind 
of telepathy.” He tells us that neither young- 
sters nor oldsters today are completely aware of the 
depth and wisdom of the animal mind, the scope 
of its reasoning, or the high quality of its conclu- 
sions. So he proceeds to tell us true stories, as 
told him in the language of the wild he so well 
understands; of ‘‘The Pack-Rat’s Jokes,” ‘“The 
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Perfect building with perfect blocks held 
firmly together by their own weight and by 
the perfect fitting of one part with another 
—without dangerous protruding steel pins 
or wooden pegs—is achieved by the use of 


The Trace Building 
Blocks 


DESIGNED BY 
MARGARET A. TRACE 
( Supervisor of Kindergartens ) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Scientifically designed and carefully graded on 
the inch basis, every block perfectly 
formed of clean maple wood; this set 
of blocks is unsurpassed for 
efficient group building 
in kindergarten 
or primary 
school 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Price 


Milton Bradley Company 


120 East 16th St. New York City 


AN INVENTORY OF 


The Habits of Children 


From Two to Five Years of Age 
By RUTH ANDRUS, Ph.D. 


Diary records on groups of nursery school children over a 
period of three years, together with the critical evaluation 
of each item by a group of specialists, were used as the basis 
for this revision of the 1924 edition of the “Tentative Inven- 
tory of Habits of Children from Two to Four Years of Age.” 

This list of activities, habits, and reactions of the child 
from two to five is a valuable instrument for understanding 
the individual child’s development. It may be used in con- 
nection with teacher training courses in the preschool curricu- 
lum and child psychology. By its use the student learns to 
check not only on the child’s activities, but also on the equip- 
ment of the nursery school and the educational procedure 
employed by the teacher. 


51 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia University 
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SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


"THE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 
ing and developing the “ACME” Lines of 

School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘‘“ACME’’ 

Products are the best in the world. 

We employ several hundred 

expert and skilled cutlers 

(many have been with us over 

fifty years.) This organiza- 

tion takes special interest in 

producing the best high grade 

cast shears and scissors in 

the world. 

Every pair of the several 

hundred thousand scissors we 

ship annually is in- 

spected and tested 

for cutting—and | 

they will hold their 

cutting edge. 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous since 1874 


MASSASOIT combany 
DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


4 


/ 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 
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Mountain Goat’s Point of View,” ‘What Makes 
the Wild Goose Wild and Tame,” ‘The Bird That 


Lives Nearest to God,” ‘“Mary Giraffe and Her | 


Baby,” “The Yak from the World’s Roof,” 
together with more than thirty others. He dis- 
credits any aim of teaching facts and morals, 
desiring rather to entertain. In reality, he 
accomplishes all these ends as he brings us face to 
face with these patient wild-born captives of the 
cities. 

Baroness Dombrowski has lived in Africa and 
knows in their native environment the wild 
animals she describes. The baby elephant Boga, 
his mother Mammie-Toa, the chimpanzee woman 
and the chameleon take their magic way through a 
story that is as lavish in its colored pictures as in 
the spirit of the jungle expressed in the tale itself. 
The book appeals to younger readers than Mr. 
Hornaday’s. Both however draw child life and 
animal life closer in sympathy and appreciation. 


THe Rep Horss. Told and Pictured in Color by Elsa 
Moeschlin. 20 Pages. Coward, McCann, Inc., New 
York. $1.50. 


TALEs OF WISE AND FoouisH ANIMALS. By Valery Carrick. 
Illustrated by the Author. 97 Pages. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. $1.50. 


Littte Doe Tosy.. THumpenina. The Little Library. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.00. 
MUCe child joy is bound between the covers 

of each of these new picture-books. ‘The 
Red Horse’”’ comes to us from Germany, the story 
of a tree in the forest who gave its heart to the 
little red horse the toyman carved, thus making it 
the liveliest, most companionable hobby-horse a 
child ever had. The illustrations, sometimes two 
on a page, are done in exquisite color and quaint 
design such as only the foreign nursery artists 
give us. Valery Carrick supplies story-telling 
material for almost every kindergarten, and read- 
ing for the first grade. His friendly folk tales 
have their inspiration in those fables that taught 
and entertained the races of the earth before 
picture books were even dreamed of. They find 
a waiting place in children’s hearts today and an 
echo in child laughter. 

The “Little Library” could hardly be richer, 
but here are two emphatic additions. Rachel 
Field tells the story and paints the pictures of the 
dog Toby, whom she met one day on Bond Street 
in London but who lived on the wrong side of the 
park with a family who had seen better times and 
were sure that some day they would return to 
their porcelain dishes with pink roses. The end, 
all about a wedding breakfast, Christmas, and 
Punch and Judy, is the secret the reviewer may not 
disclose. The undying legend that Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen wrote about Thumbelina takes its 
waiting place among these small books of the 
“Little Library.”” Einer Nerman has illuminated 


<> me 


x 
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it with large frogs, butterflies, story people, and 


the most entrancingly tiny heroine any child 
could desire. 


Davy AND THE GOBLIN. 
trated. 101 Pages. 
$2.00. 


AtMost fifty years ago Charles Carryl wrote 
this most joyous of nonsense tales for the 
young readers of “Saint Nicholas.” Stories of the 
imagination were fewer in those days than now 
and it seems, to a prejudiced reviewer, of more 
wholesome character. There has been a constant 
interest in this book with its high adventures of 
the Butterscotchmen, the receipt for Frumbling 
Crumbles, the Cruise of the Walloping Window 
Blind and the episode of the Whale’s Waistcoat. 
Those of the elder generation who kept their 
bound volumes of Saint Nicholas or had the book 
in its first editions are looked upon as fortunate 
bibliophiles. 

The publishers wisely retained the original 
drawings by Bensell and reproduce them in this 
new edition of the book. There are also six color 
pages by Herman Bacharach. In illustration and 
format the present ‘‘Davy and the Goblin” will 
be welcomed by old friends and make a host of 
new ones. 


By Charles E. Carryl. Illus- 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Sing-Away Songs for Children 


Words by Harriette Melissa Mills 
Music by Elsie A. Merriman 


offers a unique and valuable collection of delightful verse and tuneful 
melodies, each created to meet some direct need of the young child’s 
musical advancement as experienced in one of the nation’s faremost 
training schools for kindergarten teachers. 

The verses cover a great variety of subjects to meet the wide range of 
the little child’s interest and imagination. 

All of the Sing-Away Songs have been tested and perfected by actual 
experience in the teaching of small children, and thi book is presented to 
teachers and mothers with the assurance that in its pages will be found a 
collection of verse and melody of delightful simplicity and charming 
for small children to sing, designed by authorities to further the child's 
musical development. Price, $2.00 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


$1.50 
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More American Schools use the Apsco 


“GIANT” Model— 
for pencils of various sizes — than any other Pencil Sharp- 
ener. 


Its price is low—its life is long—its service is great. 


The “GIANT” has the same clean-cutting, non-scraping 
UNDERCUT CUTTERS as all the other APSCO Models— 
These are the favorites: 


CHICAGO—GIANT—DEXTER—DANDY 
MARVEL—JUNIOR—WIZARD 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer 
Catalog on Request 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Chicago, III. 


Series on Childhood Education 


Edited by Professor Patty Smith Hill 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


MUSIC FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN 


By Alice G. Thorn 


Department of Kindergarten- First Grade Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


$1.25 


OW may the child’s natural impulse toward musical 

expression be used to advantage? That every child 
possesses some feeling for musical tones andrhythms is gener- 
ally acknowledged by those who have worked with children. 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN tells how the teacher 
may develop the child’s native musical endowment to 
the advantage and satisfaction of the child. It isa book for 
the Supervisor of Public Schoo! Music, for the Kindergar- 
ten-Primary Supervisor, for the Kindergarten- Primary 
Teacher whose work includes music, and for the Teacher- 
Training Class) MUSIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
offers a full and thoroughly tested program in music for 
the early grades, dealing with singing, rhythmic activity, 
the use of musical instruments, and the value of concerts and 
informal recitals in the musical education of young children. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
597 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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THE BIG 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We can secure a better position for you at a cost of 
only $10.00. 
Write to our Main Office for Free Literature. 


DO IT NOW; WE'LL DO THE REST 
National Educational Service, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE 
SEVENTEENTH AT OGDEN 
DENVER, COLO. 


WILMINGTON DENVER CHICAGO 


START A BAND— 
PLAY “AT ONCE” 


Without practice or study—without musical training = 
whatever—children can produces fine orchestral effects = 
on these wonder SONG-O-PHONES = 
You hum the tune and rich mellow music = 

issues forth equal to a brass band. HY 

Hundreds of successful pupil bands at- = 

test to the popularity of these quickly : 

played instruments. = 

We will furnish SONG-O-PHONES = 

for a ten-piece band, including Cornets, = 

Trombones, Saxophone, Bugle, Bass Horn, = 

ete., for $14.40, or larger size, $20.70. = 

The children will enjoy it; you will find it = 

an excellent way to develop their musical = 

sense. 

Send today for catalog and make your = 
selection. Inexpensive—70 cents to $3.25 = 
each. = 


2 THE SONOPHONE CO., Dept. C., 548 Wythe Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Block Building 


A Practical Guide for Mothers and Teachers 

By MARGARET A. TRACE H 

= How to make all block building practical and 
= truly educational is told in this book, the most 
2 complete work of its kind ever published. 240 
= pages, 179 diagrams of block projects and 139 = 
2 illustrations of completed building with detailed 
H directions. Bound in Buckram Cloth. - 
Price, $3.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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When the Circus Comes to 
School 


(Continued from page 11) 


went into the making of ‘real 
life’ problems and could see 
just how it all worked out. 

Each group in the school thus 
had opportunities for correlat- 
ing this most interesting circus 
thought with the regular sub- 
jects of the curriculum. The 
younger children absorbed infor- 
mation through stories that 
would lead to an earlier grasp 
of history and geography, and 
found expression for this knowl- 
edge}through the manual arts. 
The older ones found their way 
instinctively and more easily 
into,the tool subjects because 
they experienced a need for 
further knowledge which they 
could obtain only’ through 
research work. Geography 
became their guide book in 
travel. Writing was a necessity 
in putting their overflowing 
ideas into permanent form. 
Arithmetic was an_ everyday 
means of quantitative thinking, 
without which such a thrilling 
community as that of the circus 
could not function. We learned 
the why of the three R’s; they 
interpreted life for us. 

When the circus study had 
been going on for some time, it 
was decided to let each class 
summarize in any way they 
thought best, the work which 
they had done. Pictures, poems 
and compositions were as- 
sembled and the best of each 
child’s work was chosen. ‘These 
were then mounted on charts of 
uniform size so that the whole 
school might enjoy what all had 
done. After this had been fin- 
ished the eighth group decided 
that it would be interesting to 


have a long frieze to extend over ° 


the top of these charts and bind 
them together. Nothing could 
be more fitting than a real circus 
parade, so that is what they 
made. Ona thirty-foot strip of 
brilliant orange awning cloth the 
big parade approached, with 


banners flying, band playing, 
and animals marching two by 


two. It is a splendid piece of 
work, executed with nicety of 
detail and beauty of color. 

A study of animals makes us 
one with the past and at the 
same time projects us into the 
future! The strange sea crea- 
tures, the great dinosaurs and 
the mastodon are now gone, 
but they have done their part 
in the perfecting of the world 
plan. We hope that with the 
working out of our circus pro- 
ject the children have, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, grasped to a 
certain extent this never-ending 
march of human events. 


The Locomotive Who 
Changed His Mind 


(Continued from page 50) 


The more the Locomotive 
thought about it, the prouder 
he became, the better he pulled, 
and the faster he flew with his 
load, boring a great hole through 
the air. Rushing! 

‘*Woo0-00-0-00,” he roared. 

Rushing! 

“This boy is a good one!”’ said 
the engineer to the fireman, 


“opening the throttle a little 


more, patting the Locomotive 
in pride as he leaped forward 
faster and faster, more and 
more evenly, and with greater 
and greater ease. 

Oh, of course it was a tired 
Locomotive who rolled into the 
yards when his run was over. 
Tired, and no longer shining and 
beautiful. His long rounded 
sides were streaked with dirt. 
There was no polish anywhere. 
He was weary through and 
through. But his headlight 
still could stream a yellow beam 
farintothe night. Hisbell could 
still clang both loud and deep. 

“Well,” asked the other lo- 
comotives, looking him over. 
‘‘Was it so easy?” 

“No,” said the Locomotive in 
his hoarse voice. “It was not 
easy. But it was very wonder- 
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Comfortable 
Great Northern 


Wy 


Guests 
Fi 90 Per Cent 
Re the DailyArrivals 


mu 


RAVELERS select the 
Great Northern for its won- 
derful location in Chicago’s 
‘‘loop”’. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, 
homelike environment, atten- 
tive service, excellent food and 
moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms 
$2.50 a day and up 


Sample Rooms 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 
$7.00 and $8.00 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD 
Manager 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 
New Garage One-Half Block 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 

ew York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Educationip 
the principal citiea, Send for tll- 
ustrated catalog 


crayons, crayon ho 
blackboard 
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ful, flying along on those shin- 
ing rails, boring a great hole 
through the air, pulling all those 
things that the world needs to 
keep it going. I felt very 
proud. Any one of you can 
pull passenger trains, pullmans, 
sleeping cars, dining cars, club 
cars with observation plat- 
forms! Any one of you can pull 
fathers and mothers and children 
out of marble stations trimmed 
with gold! Well, /’d. rather 
deliver freight and help make 
the world goround!”’ said the 
Locomotive, clanging his bell 
both loud and deep. 


Children, History and the 
Cheery View 
(Continued from page 8) 


ica expected it to be. Now, 
more and more, as the social- 
study promoter pushes his re- 
form, they are taught soberly 
what America isnot. They are 
told what bossism is doing to 
this State and that city, how 
easy it will be for you to get 
into the drift of easy treason to 
your country in times of peace, 
or to wink at the crimes of 
those who defeat the aims of 
the founders. Still, school 
boards soft-pedal such teaching, 
forbid it by rule, or punish 
those who teach the | truth. 
“Politics must be kept out .of 
the schools,’”’ although expressly 
to teach politics the schools 
were made a _ public charge 
and given the tax-support of 
people who have no children in 
them. 

The purpose of teaching his- 
tory and the end for which the 
instruction in it is being so 
notably perfected is that each 
son of the Republic may realize 
that he belongs to a family of 
the high born whose ancestors 
performed deeds of pure nobi- 
lity for the public good and that 
he must fight the enemies in our 


midst who are besmirching a ~ 


noble heritage. That’s the pur- 
pose of teaching history. 
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E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
ComPANy in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘‘A”’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 
tory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


EYES 


Teachers will find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE AND 
WORD 
STAMPS 


very helpful. 


For sale by all 


school supply firms. 


HANS H. HELLESOE, 
2444 Ainslie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Putting Purpose into Fourth-Grade 

Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 19) 
5. If a $5 bill was presented in payment of 
this bill, what change was returned? 

6. Find each pupil’s share of the expense if 
there were 37 pupils sharing equally. 
Supplementary Outcomes: 

Ability to draw, letter and to use an outline 
stitch in sewing. 

Judgment, initiative and co-operation were 
developed. 


COMPARATIVE Costs OF READY-MADE AND 
HOMEMADE CLOTHES 


OspJECTIVE P.—U. S. money. The four funda- 
mental processes. 
Origin: 

Pupils desire to compare the cost of ready- 
made and homemade wearing apparel. 
Procedure: 

Different members of family were considered. 

Selection, fitness, comparative costs, weré con- 
sidered. 


Development of a proper shopping sense, 
attitude and skill.- 


CHILDHOOD 


Computing costs of pupils’ own spring clothing 
on both bases. 

Closer definition of the problem by pupil and 
teacher. 
Bow much do the various articles of clothing 
cost! 

How much does a dress or suit cost if made by 
mother? 

Solution: Class cut advertisements from papers 
and periodicals, fashion books, etc., for members 
of the family. 


OBJECTIVE Q.—Estimating and checking. 

Each child selected a costume to be made. 
Chose style and kind of material to use. Esti- 
mated cost. Secured sales-check forms for neces- 
sary data. 

Figured cost of costume. Compared with cost 
of similar costume in a department store. 


OpsecTIvE R.—U. S. money. Addition and mul- 
tiplication, fractional parts, 3. 
Illustrative Problems: 
The material for a dress for Mary L. cost $2.25 
per yard. 4 yards were bought. 4 yard of 
trimming at $5.00 a yard was required. Buckles, 


buttons, thread, cost $3.75. The pattern $0.35. 
What did all materials cost? 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Summer Session of 1929 


First Term in Liberal Arts and Education 
June 22—July 30 


Second Term in Liberal Arts and Education 
July 30—August 31 


Pre-Medical Science Courses 
June 17—August 10 


PROGRESSIVE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


EXEMPLIFIED IN 


Laboratory School 


Seven demonstration classes, in kindergarten, reorganized 

primary, second, third, fourth, and sixth grades, sight con- 

servation. Teachers from Cincinnati and progressive 

schools in Pennsylvania, North Carolina and Connecticut. 

Emphasis upon creative activities. Guided observation 
course with full college credit. 


Specialized Courses 


Including work on foundations of method, psychology of 

elementary subjects, child psychology, curriculum, history 

of elementary method, dramatic arts, fine arts, and indus- 

trial arts, play materials, modern reading problems, kinder- 

garten, principles, the new primary school, auditorium 
teaching, etc. 


134 courses in Liberal Arts and Education; faculty of 72. 


Guidance towards degrees. 


Special health and physical educa- 


tion program. Superior recreational opportunities—grand opera 
nightly, National League baseball, excursions, lectures, tennis, 
swimming. 


For bulletin address DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, DIRECTOR 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


OBJECTIVE 8.—Subtraction of U. S. money. 


If the same dress cost $19.75 in a downtown 
store, how much was saved by Mary’s mother 
in making it at home? 


OBJECTIVE T.—Division of U. S. money. 


The total cost of the girls’ dresses in Mary’s 
room was $413.40. If there were 26 girls in this 
room, what was the average cost of their 
dresses? 


Supplementary Outcomes: 


Developed initiative. 

Developed judgment. 

Developed ability to compare. 

Developed a spirit of co-operation in friendly 
criticism. 

Developed power to evaluate. 


Helping Mother 
(Continued from page 45) 


Another cupboard may be made as a class 
project: 


with them. 


No. 205 -J. 
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Good Handwriting 


eee Bar Primary Teacher knows 


the difficulty of teaching it, the Business Man knows the 
value of teaching it. To Primary Teachers we suggest a 
study of Dixon’s Beginners Pencils. 


Experienced Primary Teachers heartily endorse them. 


If you teach Primary Writing you should be acquainted 


Offer to Primary Teachers. . 
of your School District, for our free Beginners Packet 


School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Use large dark mounts and draw lines for 
shelves with white chalk. Along these lines paste 
the best dishes cut free-hand by pupils in the class. 
These dishes should include the various types, 
such as cups, saucers, pitchers, bowls, tureens and 
plates. 

This class project admits of interesting and 
diversified color work. 


Read: 


This is our cupboard. 

Our class made this cupboard. 

We made the dishes. 

—made this cup. 

—made this plate (continue, varying the 
noun). 


Cut brooms free-hand. Use brown wrapping 
paper. Color the handle. 


Read: 
This is my broom. 
I cut this broom myself. 
We have a big broom at home. 
I can sweep the floor. 
I have a play broom. 
I sweep my playhouse. 


. Write us, giving the name 


= 
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I can sweep a room, 
For I have a broom, 
A neat little broom I keep. 
I think it is fine. 
(You know it is mine.) 
And I like to sweep and sweep. 


Cut, free-hand, dusters with handles. Color 
paper sheets in varied hues. Cut for dustcloths. 


Read: 
These are dusters. 
After I sweep I dust. 
I dust the chairs. 
I dust the table. 
I dust my desk. 


Cut beds free-hand or with pattern. Make of 
good size. Color sheets of paper with all-over 
design to represent quilts. Others may be plain 
with colored borders to represent blankets. Cut 
pillows and sheets also. Print on each the name. 


Read: 
This is my bed. 
I sleep alone. 
My window is open. 


Draw window with two sashes. Cut out lower 
sash. 


CHILDHOOD 


Read: 


I have fresh air. 

I wake up in the morning. 
I air the quilts. 

I air the blankets. 

I shake the pillows. 


My bed is a ear, 
That carries me far. 

I ride away and away. 
Then, when night is past, 
And I’m home at last, 

My car shall rest for a day. 


Cut a little purse or hand bag. Draw a basket 
or, better yet, cut and fold, then attach handle. 
Use pins for temporary fastening. The utility 
paper shopping bag is also an interesting piece of 
hand work. 

Fold sheet and paste along the side. Fold up 
bottom and paste. Attach two string handles. 
If your class does spool knitting they could make 
these handles. In such case use heavy paper and 
make a really useful article. 

Read: 

I do errands. 

Mother sends me to the store. 
I take my basket (or bag). 

I take my purse. 
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I buy things. 
The storekeeper puts them 
into my basket. 
I pay the storekeeper. 
Then I go home. 
I do not play. 
Along the way. 
—OQO.ivE E. WInNsHIP, 
Port Allegany, Pa. 


The Physical-Mental Health 
of the Young Child 


(Continued from page 24) 


Ability in using carpenter’s 


tools. 

Ability in using sewing mate- 
rials. 

Ability to express mood 


through rhythmic activities. 
Ability to participate in song. 
Ability in playing games and 
in creating games. 


Knowledge: 

Knowledge of books as sources 
of information and pleasure. 

Knowledge of the possibilities 
of materials. 

Growing knowledge of the 
source of materials. 

Familiarity with a number of 
songs and tunes. 

Familiarity with a number of 
games. 

Knowledge of characteristics 
and proper care of plants, 
pets and animals which 
come within a child’s expe- 
rience. 


Appreciation: 
Satisfaction in using literature 
as a means of expression. 
Satisfaction in using dramatic 
art as a form of expression. 
Satisfaction in using pictorial 
and plastic art as a means 
of expression. 
Satisfaction in expression 
through song or rhythm. 
Enjoyment of pictures and 
music. 
Pleasure in reading. 
Enjoyment of physical activ- 
ity, play, games, etc., both 
indoors and out. 
Enjoyment of flowers, birds, 
and animals. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Enchanted Maypole 


(Continued from page 27) 


SALLY: Oh, what if it were 
their Maypole! Wouldn’t that 
be fun? 

JoE: Say, let’s pretend that 
it is. We don’t know how it 
got here. Nobody has ever been 
in this part of the woods before 
that I know of. Maybe we’ve 
discovered something! 

SALLy: I know! Let’s pretend 
that after those people were 
captured and taken away the 
Maypole was made magical and 


A thing of 
beauty is a joy 
forever. 


—Keats. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 
TWO CENT SIZE, 
TEN CENT SIZE. 


Bird Pictures in Natural 
Colors. 
Three Cents Each for 20 or more. Also Ani- 


mals, Fruits, Flowers, Minerals, etc. Size 7x 9. 


Send $1.00 for 33 Common Birds, with a very 
brief description of each. 


Perry Pictures Give in Glances What Volumes of Words Fail to Convey. 


AGE OF INNOCENCE 


THE PERRY PICTURES CATALOGUE 


Our 64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations lists 2250 pictures. 
celebrated paintings, the portraits of the great and the good, the great buildings of the world, etc. 
It costs 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


‘the Perry Pictures@ 32, 
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every May-day it gets back its 
bright ribbons with the spring 
and stands here waiting for boys 
and girls to come and dance. 

Nep: That’s a good game! 
Shall we play it? 

ALL: Yes, yes. 

Betty: And let’s dance and 
sing so that those poor Merry- 
mount people won't be for- 
gotten. Maybe we _ wouldn’t 
have Maypoles if it hadn’t been 
for them! (They join hands and 
dance around the Maypole.) 

For the second episode any 
number of delightful and simple 


Awaken in 
your childa 
love for the 
beautiful. 


Reynolds 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


3x3% For 50 or more. 
5%x8 _ For 25 or more. 
10x12 ForS or more. 


Send 50 Cents for 25 Art Subjects, with suggestions for each. 
Call it set 500. Or 25 for Children. Size 5%x8. Or 50 for 
Children. Size3x3%. Or 5 Extra Size Pictures. Size 10x 12. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes. 


Size 22x 28 including margin. $1.00 Each 
for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Send $2.00 for the above picture and Blue Boy. 


Hand colored, same size, $3.00 for two; $2.00 
or one. 150 subjects. 


It lists reproductions of 


Malden, Mass. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


dances can be chosen from 


The Maypole Dance found in 
“Twice 55 Games with Music’”’ 


“Twice 55 Community Songs, 


(Birchard). ‘‘Did You Ever See No.2,” can be used as the accom- 
a Lassie?” ‘The Flora Dance” paniment. Other music and 
and the “Hansel and Gretel dances may be substituted as 
Dance” are especially recom- the teacher chooses. 


mended. For the Maypole 
dance the simplest weaving is 
suggested. This is done in the 
manner of the grand right and 
left, without touching hands. 


Betty: It’s getting late. 
Perhaps the Maypole will fade 
and vanish at sundown. Let’s 


wind the ribbons before we leave. 
(They take their place and wind 


TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE 
FOLLOWING STATES: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Should Write Immediately. 

MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 


Nevada, 
akota, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, 


New 


Free Enrollment. Prompt Service 


315 Tabor Opera House, DENVER, COLORADO 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 
129 Adelaide Street West a Toronto 2, Ont. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, ’ WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS—Our Field the Entire West 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY 


LUMBER EXCHANGE 
410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


WILLIAM RUFFER. Px D.. Mor DENVER, COLO 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Cnly Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for$1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘‘ Howto Apply and Secure Promo” 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,’’ free to members; 50c to non-members: 

Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material! for one or two children at an 
exceptionally low price: 

Yhain Making = Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.7 
Crayon Work ot Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request’ 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 
283 = 


Sz EACLE PRACTICE PEnct co. 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A most practical pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimise 
the tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft 
enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


and unwind the ribbons. At the 
close of the dance they skip off 
right waving a cheery good-bye to 
the Maypole as they disappear. 
During the Maypole dance Jack 
appears left and, unseen, stands 
watching the children, beating time 
and showing his pleasure in their 
dance. As the last child dances 
off right, Jack skips on with the 
Spirit of the Maypole and together 
they dance several times about 
the Maypole and then dance off 
right. 

(A closing song either by the 
chorus or an ensemble of the entire 
cast may be used.) 


Spring Beauty 


(Continued from page 31) 


a progression of length in the 
curves of the flower shapes (3) 
and in the length of stems be- 
tween leaf clusters. The curves 
of the leaves show an alternation 
of length as well as a progression 
or gradation of length. Each 
shape makes an axial balance and 
the assembled unit is also an 
axial balance. 

This decoration must have 
very gay coloring to be effective. 
Use tonal paper in jade green for 
the background (1). Cut the 
oval shapes (4) from white and 
paste them back of openings (3) 
to give the effect of white flowers 
at the top of the foliage mass 
(2). This entire shape (2) com- 
prising six leaves, stems, and 
inverted heart shape should be 
cut from rose-lavender paper. 
After pasting the white oval on 
the back of the head of (2) paste 
the whole shape (2) against the 
background (1). Cut the crocus 
foliage (5) from dark green paper 
and the crocus flower from light 
yellow paper. Paste the shape 
(5) in position and then paste 
(6) with the lower pointed end 
covering the part of (5) that is 
indicated by the dash line. A 
three-quarter inch black paper 
or purple strip of paper may 
extend along the entire lower 
edge of the decoration. 


